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PREFACE 


I started to compile this book in 1938 and had hoped to complete it 
by the end of 1939—but after collecting a great deal of material I found 
myself back in uniform and my very able secretary. Miss Mackay Houston, 
blossomed forth as a W. R.N.S. officer. By the time the war was over 
great changes had taken place, not only in Royal and National Flags 
but also in domestic ones. Thrones had fallen. Dictators had been 
liquidated and even the flags of the British Empire were changing daily. 
It was obvious that practically a new book would be needed: but by 
this time I had anchored in a village, away from the facilities required. 

I therefore invited Mr. I. O. Evans to collaborate with me; this he 
kindly agreed to do and the work appears under our joint names. 

a . GORDON CAMPBELL. 

15 August 1949. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Flags are as old as civilization, yet they still retain their ancient power. 
Throughout history men have realized that they could express their 
feelings for their country and its people, their loyalty and sense of 
patriotic duty, by showing respect for their emblem, the national flag, and 
by understanding something of its meaning and history. This helped 
them to be fellow-citizens of a community instead of merely being people 
who happened to live together in one part of the earth. This is as true 
today as ever it was: we need to respect not only our own flags but 
those of other nations, and to understand their meaning. 

We all realize this in moments of crisis. During the Battle of Britain 
a heartening custom prevailed: when a house was destroyed, the 
survivors hastened to hoist a Union Flag over the ruins. How better 
could they express their courage, their undaunted spirit in the midst of 
disaster, their defiance of the enemy, their stern determination never to 
yield ? 

On Victory day we delighted to decorate our homes with the flags 
of the Allied Nations. It paid a tribute to them and to our cause 
and expressed our rejoicing as nothing else could do; for flags, like 
words, arc a means of explaining our ideas; and like words they can be 
badly misused. Ignorance of their use made some people say with their 
flags the exact opposite of what they meant. During the Victory celebra¬ 
tions one or two people unintentionally paid tribute to their conquered 
foes by displaying those nations’ flags, not, of course, the Nazi swastika 
banner—we all knew what that meant—but the older German flags and 
even the Japanese 4 Rising Sun And in both the celebrations and the 
blitz many people turned their flag into a sign of distress instead of 
triumph or defiance by hoisting it upside-down. 

The designs on flags were chosen not at random but because of their 
meaning. Some were deliberately selected in recent times; others have 
been in use from time immemorial, their origin coming from ancient 
legends or being completely lost in the past. To interpret the meaning 
of a flag helps us to understand and appreciate something of the history 
and ideals of the country which flies it. A knowledge of flags helps us 
to be better citizens not only of our own islands, but of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and of the world. 


XI 





CHAPTER 1 


FLAGS AND THEIR MEANING 

A great street paved with water, filled with shipping. 

And all the world's fags flying and seagulls dipping. 

John Masefield: Of the Thames 

Since the dawn of history groups of people have represented themselves 
by animal or other designs. Perhaps the oldest pictures in the world 
are the animals which prehistoric artists painted on cave-walls in Southern 
France and Northern Spain maybe twenty thousand years ago. We do 
not know what these designs meant, but they may represent totems 
the sacred animals of ancient tribes. A bison drawn rearing on its hind 

4Cgs certainly looks rather like one of the supporters which heralds place 
on coats of arms. 

When weaving and dyeing were discovered—probably in ancient 
Egypt many centuries ago—they gave a new and very striking way of 
displaying such emblems. A piece of coloured cloth fluttering in the 
breeze is not merely beautiful but impressive and stirring. It seems 
almost as if it were alive: birds painted on it appear to be flying, animals 
appear to be roaming the forests or aggressively pawing the air. The 
peoples of ancient civilizations used streamers along with, or instead of, 
the images and other badges which they bore ceremonially on poles.’ 
The Roman auxiliaries had their Dragon banner, the Saxons had their 
White Horse, the Vikings their Raven flag. 

Many such emblems had a religious meaning, and this custom con¬ 
tinued when Europe became Christian. Nowadays banners showing 
pictures of the Saints and other religious symbols are carried only in 
solemn church processions, round the streets in various countries, and 
along the aisles of churches in our own land. In the Middle Ages they 
were actually taken into battle. ‘ The Battle of the Standards ’, so called 
because it was waged round a cross and three Saints’ banners, was not 
the only occasion on which such emblems served as rallying-points. 
Similar banners flew side by side with the Royal Standard of King 
Henry V at the Battle of Agincourt. 

In the Middle Ages the designing of flags was a branch of Heraldry. 
All the rulers in Europe had their heralds, whose duty it was—and still 
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js—not only to make proclamations on their behalf but to record the 
family history of people of rank and to prepare their coat of arms and 
other emblems. Although so ancient. Heraldry has always kept up to 
date: the arms of Swindon bear a locomotive engine, and those of a 
famous scientist. Sir William Crookes, bear a radiometer. England and 
Scotland each has its College of Arms under officers with the traditional 
titles of Garter and Lyon Kings of Arms. 

Throughout Europe the Colleges of Arms worked in co-operation, 
using special technical terms which all heralds could understand and 
drawing up rules they all must obey. Heraldry in our islands uses a 
strange blend of English with Norman-French words some similar to 
modern French and others quite different: it speaks of green as vert 
but calls red not rouge but gules. Even some of its English words 
arc used with special meanings: the background of a flag, on which its 
designs appear, is called its field. 

British Heralds recognize only five colours, azure, gules, sable, vert, 
and purpure (blue, red. black, green, and purple). Abroad orange is also 
recognized under the name of tenne. They do not regard yellow and 
white as 'colours’ at all. but speak of them as the two ' metals’, or 
and argent (gold and silver)—even when they consist of cloth ! They 


The Shading Used in this Book to Indicate the Different Colours 
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also use a number of * furs such as ermine (white with black markings), 
but except in Royal Standards these very seldom appear in flags. 






















FLAGS AND THEIR MEANING 3 

One of the strictest rules of Heraldry is that metal must never be 
placed on metal nor colour on colour. Whether on a coat of arms or 
on a flag, no two heraldic colours must ever touch: they must be 
separated by a strip, however narrow (the heralds call it a fimbriation) 
of one of the heraldic metals, yellow or white. Similarly these two 
metals must never touch; they must be separated by a narrow strip of 
one of the colours. r 

This explains why so many of the older tricolour flags consist of 
white or yellow between two heraldic colours, and why our own 
Union Flag bears a fimbriation separating the red from the blue, 
much narrower than the broad white stripe of St. Andrew’s Cross. Many 
of the more modern flags, however, disregard the rule by placing two 
colours or metals side by side. Readers may be interested to notice 

which of the flags illustrated in this book are correct heraldically and 
which are not. 

Flags meant to be flown at sea or over lofty buildings have, of course 
to be far stronger than the cotton ones used to ornament'houses or the 
delicate regimental colours made of embroidered silk which the Army 
carries on ceremonial parades. Such flags are made of bunting , a strong 
woollen cloth woven in Yorkshire. It used to be made in strips forty 
yards long and nine inches wide. Though it is now made in strips 
nineteen inches wide, the former width-most British flags being twice 
as long as they are wide—gave a convenient way of stating the size of 
a flag, as so many nine-inch ‘ breadths ’ (thus a ‘ four breadths ’ flag is 
three feet wide). The patterns are formed by bunting of the different 
colours sewn together, heraldic details being painted on where necessary • 
but small flags are printed in colours like the pictures in a book. 

The flags used in the Royal Navy are sewn on to pieces of stout 
rope about a foot longer than the flag is wide. The rope ends in two 
metal clips, one just above the flag, the other about a foot below As 
they can be easily clipped together, these Inglefield clips enable the flag 
to be bent on to the halliards, even hurriedly and in a bad light without 

any risk of hoisting it upside-down. (The Inglefield clips were so called 
after the inventor in about 1890.) 

The part of a flag nearest the halliards is called the hoist and the part 
farther away th t fly. The upper half of the hoist is the first quarter of 
the flag, the upper half of the fly is its second quarter; the lower halves 
of hoist and fly are its third and fourth quarters, and this is their order 
of heraldic importance. The quarters are sometimes called cantons, from 
an old French word meaning ‘ corners The canton is, however, the 
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first quarter; this is the place of honour in a flag and, as in our naval 
ensigns, may contain a special design—a flag within a flag. The ensigns 
and flags may be defaced, as the heralds call it, by a distinguishing badge 
or charge. A long tapering flag is a pendant (pronounced, and sometimes 
spelled, 4 pennant ’); a flag ending in a swallow-tail is a burgee. 

Whether a flag conforms to the heraldic rules or not, it needs to be 
easily distinguishable from others and to have a striking design. Words 
are seldom used on flags; they arc difficult to read when waving in the 
breeze or sagging during a lull, and even when legible they arc neither 
impressive nor heraldic. Small details of design are equally hard to 
distinguish: bold patterns of contrasting colour arc most easily recognized. 

Flags convey a meaning not only by their pattern but by their position. 
This has produced phrases used in everyday life. If a political speaker 
says that his opponents have ' struck their flag \ but that his own party 
have ‘ nailed their colours to the mast his audience may or may not 
agree with him, but they all know what he means. 

Ships arc said to fly or wear a flag, this second expression generally 
referring to the personal standards, flags, or other emblems of individuals. 
The ensign of a ship is usually flown on a staff in the stern (the ensign 
staff) or on a gafT. The jack is generally flown on a stall' in the bows 
(the jack staff). A flag hoisted at the masthead may be knotted in a 
compact roll with a coil of the halyard knotted round it so that a sharp 
tug on this will break the flag out when required. Some British and 
foreign ensigns have special emblems in the canton. 

The heraldic flags used in the Middle Ages differed greatly from those 
of today. A square or oblong flag was then called not a standard but 
a banner ; its size depended on its owner's rank. The standard, in 
England, bore a St. George’s Cross in its hoist; its fly, which was rounded 
and divided at the tip, tapered and bore its owner’s family colours and 
crest. Except that it tapered it rather resembled Captain Scott's Sledge 
Flag (Plate XV, figure 1). 

The flag of a ‘ Knight Bachelor ’ was the pennon, which had swallow¬ 
tails; to honour a deed of valour on the battlefield the king might cut 
off the swallow-tails, converting the pennon into a small banner and 
promoting its owner to a ‘ Knight Banneret ’ or—as we say nowadays— 
a Baronet. The Squire’s flag was a pennoncel, tapering to a point. The 
streamer, which also tapered, and the banderole, which had parallel 
edges, were very long and narrow. The earliest type of gonfalon hung 
from a horizontal crossbar. 

To fly a flag at half-mast is a recognized sign of mourning. It is 
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not raised to that position direct but is hoisted mast-head high and 
immediately lowered. The flag at half-mast means that a death has 
taken place not necessarily on the ship that wears it but in the squadron 
to which it belongs, or even in the port where it is anchored. If a 
patient dies in a naval hospital all ships and naval establishments in the 
port half-mast their flags during the funeral. On the death of a member 
of the Royal Family or of the ruler of a friendly state, flags are lowered 
to half-mast, both on sea and on land, as a sign of the nation’s grief. 

Except when two mcn-of-war meet—they have other ways of saluting 
—a ship passing another salutes by dipping its flag, lowering it and then 
at once re-hoisting it; this is plainly more convenient than the old 
sailing-ship custom of lowering the topsails. To strike the flag is to 
lower it and not re-hoist it: this is the recognized sign of surrender. 
To wear one national flag over another is a sign of victory in war; in 
peace it is a deliberate insult to the country which the lower flag represents 
—people who decorate their homes with assorted national colours would 
do well to remember this! To honour a flag of a friendly nation without 
belittling one’s own, the two should be of equal size and should be flown 
at the same height side by side. 

The earliest book of flags of which we know was compiled not by 
a herald but by a monk. ‘ The Book of all the Knowledge of all the 
Kingdoms, Lords, and Lordships in the World ’ describes the travels of 
a Spanish Franciscan Monk who lived in the fourteenth century but 
whose name is not known. It is illustrated with the arms and flags and 
other heraldic devices of the countries he visited. 

Modern flag-books are usually issued by the naval authorities of the 
different nations; they are very full and comprehensive and are from 
time to time modernized by the issue of supplements. Even these do 
not bring them completely up to date, however, for by the time the 
supplements have been published there have been further changes. The 
official book of the British Admiralty is The Flags of All Nations, which 
has seven supplements. Most of the other British flag-books are chiefly 
based on this. 

This book aims not at completeness but at describing the more 
notable and interesting flags. What is more important, it aims also at 
explaining what makes them notable and interesting, how they express 
the ideals and traditions of their respective lands. Heraldry, of which 
flags are a part, has been called the 4 shorthand of history and we need 
to know something of history if we are to understand the world in which 
we live. Here, then, are some of history’s shorthand notes. 

2 



CHAPTER II 


THE ROYAL STANDARD 

To say with heart and voice: 

God save the Queen. 

The National Anthem 

Every Londoner knows the Royal Standard: flying over Buckingham 
Palace it shows that Her Majesty the Queen is in residence. Its rich 
heraldic colours of red, gold, and blue, and the graceful curves of its 
design—the three lions, the rampant lion, and the harp—distinguish it 
unmistakably from the plainer red, white, and blue and the straight 
lines of our other flags. 

Its design is the Royal Coat of Arms, which also appears on govern¬ 
ment documents and on some British coins. This makes the Standard 
the Queen’s official banner which none of her subjects should fly. When 
she enters a building—even if it be, say, the grand-stand at the Derby— 
the Royal Standard is at once raised above it; as she boards a ship, the 
Standard is broken at the mast-head. 

As the Royal Standard should be flown only by the Queen, it is in¬ 
correct to use it as a decoration. It is still worse to fly it below the flag 
of any foreign country—which would mean, if it meant anything at all, 
that that country was holding the Queen a prisoner ! 

The Royal Standard is never flown at half-mast as a sign of mourning, 
for it is the law that ‘the Crown’ never dies; one reign follows con¬ 
tinuously after another. * The King is dead ’, the Heralds make the sad 
announcement; but at once they follow it with the proclamation: * Long 
live the King ! ’ Or, as recently, ‘ Long live the Queen ! ’ 

There arc a few exceptions to the rule that the Royal Standard marks 
the Queen’s actual presence. When it flics over Westminster Abbey, it 
need not mean that she is attending a service. King Edward VII granted 
the Abbey the privilege of flying the Standard when the Sovereign is in 
its neighbourhood—when, for example, he is present at the opening of 
Parliament. 

At one time the Standard was worn by the Lord High Admiral, 

when afloat, as representative of the Crown. It used also to be hoisted 

a 
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over ships of the Royal Navy on the Sovereign’s Birthday and other state 
occasions, but this custom has likewise ceased. The Queen may, however, 
appoint a member of her family to represent her—for example, on a 
state visit to one of the colonies—and authorize him to fly not the Royal 
Standard but his personal standard. 

The design of the Royal Standard has changed greatly through the 
centuries, but one emblem has long formed part of it. The use of one, 
two, or three, lions—they may be leopards—as the Arms of the King of 
England dates back to Richard the Lion-heart, if not to William the 
Conqueror. 

King Edward III added another emblem: he wanted to represent on 
his flag his claim to the throne of France. He may, indeed, have con¬ 
sidered France the most important part of his kingdom, for he gave its 
emblem the place of honour in the first quarter of the flag. He also 
placed it in the fourth, leaving the second and third quarters for the 
three lions of England. 

The French royal emblem was the heraldic lily, the fleur-de-lis. The 
flag of the French king was at that time powdered , as the Heralds call 
it, with lilies, some of them in halves on its edge, so that it looked like 
a piece cut from a larger sheet of tapestry. This arrangement was also 
adopted in King Edward's flag (Plate II, figure 1). 

The French king later greatly improved the appearance of his flag by 
reducing its lilies to three, complete and arranged in a triangle. Henry IV 
accordingly copied this alteration on the English Royal Standard, to 
show that he claimed France as it then was and not as it had been 
(Plate II, figure 2). His Standard, in which the French lilies were 
quartered with the English lion, remained in use until the marriage 
of Queen Mary to Philip of Spain. In accordance with the heraldic 
rules she then impaled her husband’s and her own arms by placing 
them side by side on the one flag, the husband’s taking the position of 
honour in the hoist. 

Queen Elizabeth restored the plain Henry IV Standard. This explains 
two perplexing lines in Lord Macaulay’s poem The Armada. In the 
upper part of the flag the lilies were just in front of the three lions, which 
would seem to move as the flag fluttered: 

Look how the lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

When King James VI of Scotland became King James I of England, 
with a claim also to be King of France, he naturally wished to show 
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both kingdoms on his flag. Since at least the thirteenth century the 
Royal Banner of the King of Scots had been the emblem previously 
used by King William the Lion: a lion rampant (standing erect as though 
about to fight). It was surrounded by a double framework, called a 
tressure, ornamented with heraldic lilies, a token perhaps of the ancient 
friendship between France and Scotland: this, like the Lion, was red on 
a gold field. James placed this Scottish emblem in the second quarter 
of his flag, while in the third quarter he placed that of Ireland, which he 
also claimed to rule. This had been chosen by Henry VIII and was a 
gold harp with silver strings on a blue field. 

King James’ Standard was, however, very different from that of 
today. Though its second and third quarters were those we know so 
well, its first and fourth quarters included the whole of the English 
Royal Standard. The Lilies of France and the Lions of England thus 
appeared four times on divisions each one-sixteenth of the whole flag and 
one-quarter the size of those of Scotland and Ireland (Plate II, figure 3). 

The new banner displeased the Scots, who claimed that their emblem 
should have the place of honour in the first quarter. The Royal Coat 
of Arms used in Scotland is indeed almost the reverse of the English, 
placing the Rampant Lion of Scotland in the first and fourth quarters 
and the Lions of England in the second. Nevertheless the Queen, when 
resident in Scotland, flics what the Scots call the ‘ English version ’ of 
her flag. She could instead fly the Rampant Lion and Tressure, for this 
is still in itself a Royal Standard. Its use by Scottish citizens is quite 
irregular; but the Queen’s representatives, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland and the High Commissioner for the General Assembly, are 
authorized to fly it on official occasions. 

The Royal Standard, of course, went out of use during the Common¬ 
wealth, its place being taken by the Protector’s Standard. The Common¬ 
wealth national flag contained the St. George’s Cross in its first and 
fourth quarters, the St. Andrew’s Saltire in the second, and the Irish 
harp in the third. On the centre of this rather unattractive-looking flag 
Cromwell placed a small shield bearing his personal arms, a white lion 
on black. 

On coming to the throne Charles II restored the James’ Standard. 
(During his return to England, however, as no Standard was available, 
the ship on which he sailed wore a white flag, bearing the Royal Crown 
and the initials ’ C.R.’ in gold.) The same Standard was also flown by 
James II, but after his abdication it was doubled. William III and 
Mary, who succeeded him, were joint sovereigns, and their Standard 
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therefore bore their arms impaled (side by side) on one flag. Both were 
Stuarts and so flew the James Standard. In the hoist that of William 
bore his father’s arms, the rampant lion of Nassau, gold on blue, on a 
small shield at its centre; that of Mary, in the fly, was simply the James 
flag, and was removed after her death (Plate II, figure 4). 

When England and Scotland were merged into Great Britain, Queen 
Anne symbolized this on the James flag which she had hitherto flown. 
The English lions and the Scottish lion rampant, which now kept only 
half its tressure, were impaled in the first and fourth quarters. The 
Irish harp remained in the third quarter. But the French lilies lost the 
place of honour in the first quarter and were relegated to the second, 
perhaps because the English ruler’s claim to the throne of France was 
ceasing to appear valid (Plate II, figure 5). 

George I removed the arms of Great Britain from the fourth quarter 
of Queen Anne’s flag, of course leaving them in the first quarter, and 
substituted those of Hanover, of which he was Elector. This was a 
threefold state; its arms included two golden lions on red for Brunswick, 
another blue lion on gold for Luneberg, and a white horse for Westphalia. 
At its centre was the Crown of Charlemagne which showed the ruler’s 
rank (Plate II, figure 6). 

When the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland was formed, 
it seemed incorrect to give as much space to Ireland as to England and 
Scotland put together. George III accordingly made further changes in 
the Standard. He placed the Lions of England in the first and fourth 
quarters, and the Rampant Lion and Tressure of Scotland in the second, 
leaving the Harp of Ireland in the third. The Arms of Hanover went 
on a large shield at the centre of the flag, with an ‘ Electoral Cap ’, 
later replaced by a Royal Crown, above it (Plate II, figure 7). The Lilies 
of France no longer appeared on the Royal Standard, George III having 
formally renounced all claim to the French throne. 

The flag had in its many changes included emblems of the four 
countries which have at different times been England’s most dangerous 
foes: France, Spain, and parts of Holland and Germany. The designs 
of the historic Royal Standard, Plate II, figures 1 to 7, are correct 
except that as flown the flags were shorter in proportion to their width. 

The 4 Salic law ’ in force on the Continent forbade Hanover to be 
ruled by a woman, and when Queen Victoria came to the throne the 
arms of that state vanished from her Royal Standard. This now repre¬ 
sented the four countries of the United Kingdom only, Wales being 
regarded as part of England. Except for a few changes of detail introduced 
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by Edward VII, it had indeed come into its present form (Frontispiece, 
figure 1), its heraldic description being: 

Quarterly. First and fourth gules, three lions passant guardant in pale or 
(England); second, or a lion rampant within a double tressure flory countcr- 
fiory gules (Scotland); third azure, a harp or, stringed argent (Ireland). 

Passant guardant is heraldic for in a walking attitude from right to 
left with the front paw raised but the head turned full-face; in pale 
means not that the gold colour of the lions is faint, but that they are 
arranged one vertically above the other; Jlory and counterflory means 
that the frame round the rampant lion is ornamented with flowers (heraldic 
lilies) both inside and out. 

The Duke of Edinburgh's standard bears his arms. In the first quarter 
are three blue lions with golden crowns on a gold field ornamented with 
red hearts (Denmark); in the second a white cross on a blue field (Greece); 



Standard of the Duke of Edinburgh 


the third two black pallets (vertical bars) on a white field (Mountbatten); 
and the fourth, also on a white field, a black castle on a rock proper 
(Edinburgh). 

Several members of the Royal Family have personal Standards 
bearing their coats of arms. The heraldic tradition still maintains that 
a queen impales her arms on her flag with those of her husband. The 
Standard of a Queen, the wife of a King of England, accordingly bears 
the Royal Standard in its hoist. 
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The arms of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, which appear in 
the fly of her standard, consist of a lion within a double tressure (similar 
to the Royal Arms of Scotland except that the design is blue 



Standard of Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 


on a silver field) quartered with three long-bows proper (an heraldic term 
meaning in their natural colour) on an ermine field (white with black 



markings). This is a splendid example of heraldic punning, for the 
Queen Mother’s family name is Bowes-Lyon. 
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As Princess Elizabeth, the Queen flew the Royal Standard, differenced , 
as the heralds say, by the white label with three points which forms 
the recognized emblem of a child of a King (the label of a King’s 
grandchild has five points). On the centre point of the label was the 
Tudor Rose; on each of its two outer points was the St. George’s Cross. 

The label of the Princess Margaret bears a thistle on its centre point 
and a Tudor Rose on each of the two outer points. 



Princess Margaret Princess Royal 




Duke of Windsor 


As the widow of a former King of England, Queen Mary impales the 
Royal Arms with her own personal arms. These themselves consist 
of the Royal Arms—which thus appears three times on her flag— 
quartered with the arms of her family, Tcck. Her Royal Standard, 
however, is that of George III, with the arms of Hanover (though without 
Crown or Cap) in a shield at its centre, and is differenced by the usual 
three-pointed label. The arms of Tcck impale three black lions with 
three black antlers all on a gold field; at its centre is a shield also 
coloured gold and black. 

The Duke of Windsor no longer flics the Prince of Wales’ Standard. 
This consists of the Royal Standard differenced by the usual three- 
pointed label: it bears at its centre a shield on which appear the arms 
of Wales; above the shield is a Prince’s Crown (Plate II, figure 8). On 
the centre point of the Duke’s label is now an Imperial Crown in token 
of his former rank as King Edward VIII; it appears on the Royal Arms, 
for he has not yet been granted a flag. 

The label of the Duke of Gloucester has a red lion in the centre point 
and a red St. George’s Cross on each of the two outer points; it appears 
on the Royal Standard. Other members of the Royal Family fly the 
Standard without a label, but surrounded with an ermine border—white 
with a black marking in each corner, two others along the top and bottom, 
and one on each side. 



CHAPTER III 


NATIONAL FLAGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 

What is the flag of England? Winds of the world , declare< 

Rudyard Kipling: The Flag of England 

It may seem strange that war flags should bear a cross, the Christian 
emblem and sign of peace. Yet throughout history peace-loving men 
have had to fight in self-defence and to protect their ideals from savage 
enemies who aimed at destroying them. Frequently we ourselves have 
had to do so. 

Our forefathers felt no hesitation about putting the cross on their 
battle-flags. They did this not so much because it formed an effective 
design as because it was the Christian emblem. They aimed at making 
their flags symbolize the ideals for which they fought. 

The Emperor Constantine, who in the fourth century ruled over the 
greater part of Europe, is said to have had a vision in which he saw in 
the sky a cross, bearing the words, ‘ In this sign conquer ’. He made the 
cross the sign of his army and in that sign he did conquer; and he 
established Christianity as the religion of his empire. 

There is a legend that the Crusaders in the Holy Land similarly had 
a vision of St. George coming to their aid with an army of 4 heavenly 
warriors ’. They therefore made his cross their emblem, the blood-red 
cross on the white background; and three countries chose him as their 
patron saint. One of these was England. 

Little is known about St. George, except that his cross presumably 
shows that he suffered martyrdom for the Christian faith. He is said to 
have slain a dragon: this may mean that he actually slaughtered some 
dangerous monster, a crocodile maybe or a huge snake, but it is more 
probably a poetic way of honouring his stand against the forces of 
heathendom, as fierce as any ravening beast. 

Whatever his deeds may have been, St. George has long been regarded 
as one of the greatest of warrior saints., During the Middle Ages his 
cross was placed on the soldiers’ uniforms and flags, and was carried 
into battle with their armies (Plate III, figure 1). The English used his 
name as a battle-cry, 4 God for Harry, England, and St. George His 
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day was, and indeed still is, celebrated on April 23rd. It seemed appro¬ 
priate that this anniversary should be the date of one of the most heroic 
deeds of the 1914-18 War, the blocking of Zccbrugge. 

The St. George's Cross, red on white, both formed a flag in itself, 
and appeared in the canton of many other flags. Ensigns in which 

it appeared were used as distinguishing 
marks of ships and of such regiments as the 
London Train Bands, the forerunners of our 
Territorials and Home Guard. It was still 
the national flag of England when James I 
came to the throne. 

Just as St. George was the patron saint 
of England, so St. Andrew was that of 
Scotland. Brother of St. Peter and the first 
disciple of Christ, he too was martyred for 
his faith. Some of his remains arc said to have been taken to Scotland, 
to the town of Kilrymont in Fife, which was afterwards known as 
St. Andrews. He was later adopted as the patron saint of Scotland, 
his day being celebrated on November 30th. 

St. Andrew is supposed to have chosen to be crucified on a cross made 
of two diagonal beams, because he considered himself unworthy to suffer 
the same death as that of Christ on an upright cross. A cross of this 
type—or as the heralds call it, a saltire —white on a blue field, therefore 
became his emblem (Plate III, figure 2). 

The Scots placed his saltire on their flag, and on the uniforms of 
their armies. During the fighting which for centuries ravaged the Scottish 
Border, the two crosses, so very dilTcrcnt both in colour and in form, 
must have been almost a perfect method of distinguishing friend from 
foe. And probably if any member of the warring armies had been asked 
whether the two crosses could ever be united, he would have declared 
it as impossible as that Englishmen and Scotsmen could live together in 
peace. 

When King James VI of Scotland also became King James I of 
England, he gave his heralds the very difficult task of combining the 
two crosses to form one flag. The heralds found it impossible to 
combine them so as to make them exactly equal: the best they could 
do was to place the St. George's Cross on a field formed by the 
St. Andrew's flag. They also gave it the usual fimbriation, by edging 
it with the metal white, so that the two colours red and blue should 
not touch. 
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St. George's Cross 



1st Union Flag 


Neither the English nor the Scots welcomed the new flag, which must 
have at first seemed strange and unnatural. The English protested that 
the white field of St. George’s Cross was obscured by the St. Andrew’s 
blue. The Scots complained even more bitterly that though the St. 
George’s Cross was left entire it not merely obscured the St. Andrew’s 
Cross but actually cut it into pieces; and they resented this as a slur 
on their nation. Such protests were of no avail, and the best the 
nationalists could secure was that the older flags should be flown as well as 
the new. Ships of both countries—the flag was meant chiefly for use at 
sea—were to wear the new flag on their mainmasts, the most honourable 
position: those of South Britain were also to carry the Red Cross on 
their foremasts, and those of North Britain the White. 

The James flag went out of use during the Commonwealth, which 
produced several flag designs, none of them pleasing in appearance. They 
were even less satisfactory to the Scots, for when they included the St. 
Andrew’s Cross they gave it the second quarter, whereas the St. George’s 
Cross of England went in the place of honour, the first. 

The James flag came back at the Restoration and remained unaltered 
for many years. Meantime, however, its significance had changed. 
Instead of allowing it to be worn by all British ships, Charles II reserved 
it exclusively for the use of royal vessels; merchantmen were to show 
only the English or Scottish flag, or a red flag with the St. George’s 
Cross in the canton like an ensign. Queen Anne similarly reserved it for 
the Royal Navy, but ordered merchantmen, whether English or Scottish, 
to wear what we should now call a Red Ensign with the James Union 
in the canton. This custom prevailed until 1801, when the National 
Flag had again to be altered to symbolize the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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The patron saint of Ireland, St. Patrick, had far more to do with 
that country than St. George had with England or St. Andrew with 
Scotland. He was a bishop who, as the leader of a group of missionaries, 
did much to convert Ireland to Christianity. The Irish people revere his 
memory, and delight to celebrate his day, March 17th. As, however, 
he did not suffer martyrdom, he is incorrectly represented by a cross, 
the martyr's emblem. It is hard to sec why the red saltire on a white 
field, which was the coat of arms of a noble family, should have become 
known as St. Patrick's Cross. 

This Red Saltire was the emblem now chosen to represent Ireland on 
the Union Flag. To place its arms down the centre of those of the 
St. Andrew's Cross would be to destroy this completely and to embitter 
the Scots still farther. The heralds therefore made its red arms run 




Its Amis Countcrchangcd 


alongside the White arms of the St. Andrew’s Cross, with, of course, 
the usual fimbriation on its other side to prevent the red from touch¬ 
ing the blue. They also moved both crosses a little aside, so that the 
dividing line ran exactly to the corner and they counterchanged them, 
an arrangement easier to illustrate than to describe in words. 

This was the origin of our present Union Flag (Frontispiece, figure 2), 
which in heraldic language is thus described: 

Azure, the Crosses Saltire of St. Andrew and St. Patrick Quarterly, per 
Saltire countcrchangcd Argent and Gules: the latter fimbriated of the second, 
surmounted by the Cross of St. George of the third, fimbriated as the Saltire. 

Here the latter means St. Patrick’s Cross; of the second and of the 
third mean the second and third colours mentioned, white and red. It 
must be admitted that ‘ heraldic ’ is not always as easy to understand 
as one would wish. 

This arrangement of the two saltires means that the Union Flag is 
not quite symmetrical: one half is not an exact mirror-image of the other. 
Thus we have two different ways of flying it, one correct and the other 
quite wrong. 
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The Union Flag is flown correctly when the Cross of St. Andrew is 
above that of St. Patrick in the hoist (as the earlier of the two to be placed 
on the flag it is entitled to the more honourable position) and below it 
in the fly. In simple language: at the end next the pole the broad white 
stripe goes on top. 

Unfortunately many people either do not know this or do not trouble 
to act on it. Whenever flags are used as decorations a number of them 
are flown upside-down, with the St. Patrick’s Cross above the St. Andrew’s 
in the hoist (the broad red stripe on top next the pole). This is some¬ 
times described as a signal of distress, like any other flag flown upside- 
down, but it is doubtful whether it is so used : from a distance or in 
bad weather it would be hard to distinguish whether the Union Flag 
were correctly flown or not. 

Although it is clear how the Union Flag is to be flown, however, 
it is not so clear who is entitled to fly it. The older heraldic view is 
that it is properly a Royal flag and indeed a Coat of Arms; in the form 
of a shield and ensigned by the Royal Crown, it is one of the Royal 
Badges. When the present design was made official in 1801 it was 
ordered to be flown on all His Majesty’s forts, castles, etc.—and not by 
His Majesty’s subjects. 

Thus it is flown over Windsor Castle except when the Queen is in 
residence, but not over Buckingham Palace, for that is not a fort. It is, 
moreover, hoisted over Government buildings—offices and National 
Museums and picture-galleries—on official days of rejoicing: mostly on 
birthdays of the Royal Family, Armistice, and Empire Day. On this 
view it is an emblem of 1 Her Majesty’s Service ’, and should not be used 
by ordinary citizens: their flag is either, on land as on sea the Red 
Ensign, or the St. George’s or St. Andrew’s Cross. 

Nevertheless most of us do fly the Union Flag. We think of it as 
our flag, and we should feel very aggrieved if we were forbidden to use 
it. Its use is a long-established custom which fortunately is never likely 
to be interfered with. It was, indeed, announced in Parliament some 
years ago that because the Union is the national flag, every member of 
the nation is entitled to fly it on land. Whether or not the heralds would 
agree with this announcement, one thing is perfectly clear: whenever 
the Union Flag is flown it certainly ought to be flown the right way up. 

As we all know, the national flag is generally called the Union Jack 
—a name which dates at least from the reign of Queen Anne—but the 
reason for this is uncertain. Several attempts have been made to discover 
its origin. It may come from the ‘jack-et’ of the English or Scottish 
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soldiers; or from the name of King James I who originated the first 
Union, in cither its Latin or French form. Jacobus or Jacques; or, as 
• jack ’ once meant small, the name may come from a proclamation 
issued by Charles II that the Union Flag should be flown only by ships 
of the Royal Navy as a jack, a small flag at the bowsprit. (This jack 
was hoisted on a staff on the bowsprit or stem of a ship.) Though there 
is no definite proof, this last alternative seems the most probable. 

The smaller islands of Great Britain have their own national flags. 
Very strange and very old is the device of the Isle of Man. It consists 
of three white and yellow legs, in armour and spurred, united at the 
thigh, and is flown on a red field (Plate III, figure 6). This Trinacria, 
as it is called, is based on an ancient emblem of Sicily. 

There is a saying that the Channel Islands do not ‘ belong ’ to England 
—that England on the other hand * belongs ’ to the Channel Islands ! 
(They form the last remaining portions of the Dukedom of Normandy, 
whose ruler, William, conquered England in 1066.) The larger islands 
fly the Union Flag, with special emblems at its centre. 1 That of Jersey 
consists of a red shield bearing three gold leopards (or lions) differing 
slightly from those on the Royal Standard; this was the badge of Richard 
the Lion-heart (another King of England who was also Duke of 
Normandy). Guernsey uses the same device, but with a sprig of gold 
leaves above the shield. Alderney has a green circle with a gold border; 
on it is a golden lion, something like the Scottish lion but with a red 
crown and teeth and claws and holding in its paw a sprig of green leaves 
(Plate III, figures 7, 8, and 9). The emblem of Sark appears not on the 
Union Flag but on the St. George’s Cross; the canton bears two gold 
lions on a red field. 

Nothing representing Wales appears on either the Royal Standard or 
the Union Flag; the Principality is no doubt included in England, as it 
often is in everyday speech. Welshmen can console themselves for this 
omission, however, by reflecting that their own emblem is the oldest in 
the country. The Red Cross of St. George dates only from the Crusades; 
the Lions on the Royal Standard may have * come over with William 
the Conqueror ’, but the Dragon of the Welsh flag had been here a 
thousand years when the Conqueror came. 

The Dragon emblem is very old indeed; it is full of strange magical 
meaning which students of early history are trying to understand. The 

1 The flags most commonly seen in the Channel Islands arc the St. Patrick's Saltire 
on Jersey, and the St. George’s Cross on Guernsey; in fact these arc regarded as the 
islands' national emblems. 
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1- England (St. George s Cross) 



3. Northern Ireland (Governor’s Flag) 



2. Scotland (St. Andrew s Cross) 



4 Eire (Tricolour) 




7. Jersey 8. Alderney 9. Guernsey 


Plate III 
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Romans who invaded Britain brought it from the east, and it remained 
in two different forms after they had gone. The Golden Dracon became 
the symbol of Wessex, and later of all England; the English used it as 
a banner during the Danish invasions, and it floated over Harold’s 
forces at the Battle of Hastings. 

Y Ddraig Goc/i, the Red Dragon with extended wings, became the 
flag of Wales, and is flown by Welshmen on days of rejoicing and especially 
on St. David’s Day, March 1st. The flag has two slightly different 
designs: in the one usually flown, the field is half-green and half-white 
(Plate III, figure 5). More heraldically correct is a flag with a white 
field, the green only appearing beneath the dragon’s feet. The colours 
of the field, white and green, were those of the Tudors, and the fla* 
resembles that flown by Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, at the Battle 
of Bosworth, by which he became King Henry VII. 

The development of the modern Union Flag did not completely 
replace the older flags. The earlier form of the Union, the James fla« 
without the St. Patrick’s Cross, still appears ° 

in one modern ensign. This is flown by 
the Northern Lights Commissioners, who are 
responsible for all lighthouses and light¬ 
ships off the coast of Scotland. Their flag 
is unique in being a white ensign, without 
a St. George’s Cross like that of the Navy; 
it shows a lighthouse in its fly; and it has 
the old Union Flag in the canton. 

Although sometimes hoisted on Church towers, the St. George’s 
Cross is very seldom flown by Englishmen, who almost all prefer to fly 
the Union Flag. Scotsmen are much more ready to fly their national 
flag, the St. Andrew’s Saltire. This shows a very real difference in outlook. 

When an Englishman speaks of ‘ England ’ he may literally mean 
England—the land south of the Border, excluding Wales. Or he may 
mean England and Wales, or Great Britain, or the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, or the whole of the British Isles— 
or even the British Empire. When a Scotsman speaks of England he 
means literally that (or possibly England and Wales) and he definitely 
does not include Scotland, which he regards as a distinct nation. If he 
means Britain (England and Scotland regarded together) he says so. 

The poem which gave the line at the head of this chapter well illustrates 
the difference. Though he speaks throughout of the English Flag, Kipling 
is plainly thinking of the flags of the British Empire, the Union Flag and 
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the White and Red Ensigns. He—and most of his English readers— 
think this use of the word * English' quite proper; Scotsmen do not 
think it proper at all. 

For over twenty years Ireland has been divided, but in neither of its 
two divisions is the St. Patrick's Cross much flown. The people of 
Northern Ireland proclaim that they arc still part of the United Kingdom 
and of the British Empire by flying the same Union Flag that wc fly in 
Great Britain (Frontispiece, figure 2). Government vessels wear the 
Blue Ensign with the letters ‘ G.N.I.’ in a white circle in the fly. 

The people in the southern part of Ireland, Eire, show that their 
country is a sovereign independent democratic state by flying their own 
national flag, a tricolour of green, white, and orange. It is sometimes 
spoken of as ‘ green, white, and gold \ but the gold is not yellow: it is 
a warm orange-gold, described by the heralds as teime (Plate III, figure 4). 

This flag is said to be a hundred years old, and to have been suggested 
by the French tricolour, though it makes use of the traditional Irish 
colours. The national colour of the ‘ Emerald Isle ’ is, of course, green, 
and this was adopted by tl\e Irish Nationalist organizations and so by 
Eire. The colour of Northern Ireland comes from the title of that 
English King whom its people still delight to honour, William of 
Orange. The central white signifies peace and unity between the people 
of Northern Ireland and of Eire, between Orange and Green. 

The withdrawal of Eire from the United Kingdom did not cause the 
St. Patrick’s Cross to be removed from the Union Flag. It still represents 
Northern Ireland, but it represents more than that. The tricolour of 
Eire, like the map of Ireland on its postage-stamp, shows the hope its 
people feel that one day those of Northern Ireland will decide to join 
them. Similarly, wc in Great Britain, none of whom can regard the 
people of Eire as foreigners, hope that, satisfied with having gained their 
independence, they will one day wish to return to the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations as a self-governing Dominion in full loyalty to the 
Crown. The St. Patrick’s Cross on the Union Flag well expresses that 
hope. It serves also to indicate that the defence of the British Isles 
cannot be divided and that the Armed Forces of Britain have, in our own 
interests, to be as ready in war to defend Eire as they are England itself. 

It has been said that, to make it symbolize the whole British Empire, 
some emblem ought to be added to the Union Flag representing ‘ Britain 
beyond the seas ’. No such alteration is likely to be made. The flag 
which represented ‘ Greater Britain ’ throughout two world wars may 
well continue to do so in peace. 



CHAPTER IV 


FLAGS OF THE ROYAL NAVY 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze. 

Thomas Campbell: Ye Mariners of England 

A great English writer, whose enthusiasm for world peace made him 
cold towards such national emblems as uniforms and flags, poked fun 
at these lines by saying that it was a strange thing to happen to a flag 
which is hardly a hundred years old. 

He, of course, meant the present Union Flag, but the Poet Campbell 
clearly meant nothing of the kind. His verses no more refer to one 
special design than they do to one special piece of bunting: they 
speak of the various flags which the Royal Navy has flown during 
its history—a history which has lasted considerably more than a 
thousand years. 

The earliest English flag, on sea as well as on land, was probably 
the Golden Dragon of Wessex, under which the English forces warred 
against the Danes. The earliest sea-flags of which we have definite record 
date from the thirteenth century: they are mostly Saints’ emblems and 
royal or noble coats of arms like those used on land. By the sixteenth 
century one flag had come into use by all English ships, men-of-war and 
merchantmen alike: it bore the emblem which still appears on the 
Royal Navy’s flag today, the St. George’s Cross. 

This cross not only formed a flag in itself; it also appeared in the 
cantons of a surprising number of ensigns. Some of these resembled 
those of our own time, having their fly coloured red, white, or blue. 
Others consisted of variously coloured stripes, slanting in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, horizontal in that of the Stuarts. A pattern of narrow 
stripes is not usually attractive, and to this rule only one of these ensigns 

formed an exception; more striking than the others, it was to have a 
great future. 

When James I introduced the first British flag, this did not completely 
displace the older flags. Some English ships wore the St. George’s Cross 
and some Scottish ships the St. Andrew’s; others preferred ensigns with 
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lhe appropriate cross in the canton. Similarly, some ships of the Royal 
Navy wore the new British flag combining the two crosses; others wore 
an ensign with this emblem in the canton. 

The Royal Navy discontinued the use of the striped ensigns, and 
carried only those whose flies consisted of one of the three national 
colours. These served two purposes: they distinguished the various 
squadrons of a battle-fleet, and also indicated the seniority of its 
commanders. Perhaps because the red ensign was the oldest of the 
three, an Admiral of the Red ranked above an Admiral of the White, 
who in turn was superior to an Admiral of the Blue. 

This arrangement, however, proved clumsy and confusing. Nelson 
at Trafalgar realized that the red and blue ensigns might be mistaken for 
the enemy’s flags; himself a Vice-Admiral of the White, he ordered all 
his ships to wear the White Ensign. In 1864 this became the distinctive 
flag of the Royal Navy: it is not an ensign with a plain white fly but 
consists of a St. George’s Cross with the Union in the canton (Plate IV, 
figure 1). 

The White Ensign is essentially the flag of the Royal Navy, and 
no merchant ship is permitted to fly it. There is a heavy fine for 
its misuse, and if wrongly flown it may be confiscated, if necessary 
by force. The Royal Yacht Squadron, however, hold a warrant to 
fly it, and may indeed have done so before the ensign in its present 
form—the older ensign had no St. George’s Cross—was adopted by 
the Royal Navy. 

Ashore, it is flown over Naval Establishments. These generally bear 
such names as H.M.S. Drake (the Royal Naval Barracks at Plymouth). 
In the Navy they arc often referred to as ‘ Stone Frigates ’—permanently 
anchored and unable to put to sea ! 

A few churches sometimes fly the White Ensign. Many retired 
officers of the Royal Navy delight to fly the flag under which they served, 
and although this is not officially authorized, nobody is likely to grudge 
them its use. It is quite clear, however, that the White Ensign is a flag 
which no landsman ought to fly on shore. 

H.M. Ships and Naval Establishments hoist the White Ensign in the 
morning at an hour varying with the season and lower it at sunset, its 
hoisting and lowering being carried out ceremonially. While it is being 
hoisted work stops, a guard is mounted, and all officers and men on 
deck face the Colours and salute or stand to attention. The band plays 
the National Anthem as the flag is slowly hoisted, the last notes sounding 
as it reaches the truck; if there is no band the Salute is sounded on the 
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bugle. (At sea the Colours are frequently flown day and night.) When 
the Flag is lowered the bugle sounds Sunset. 

The White Ensign is dipped as a sign of courtesy when a ship of the 
Royal Navy meets a foreign vessel—but only on condition that the 
4 foreigner ’ first dips his own flag. 

The Executive Branch of the Royal Navy has as its duty the actual 
command and handling of the ships. An officer of this branch above 
the rank of captain is called a Flag-Officer because, when he is in 
command, the ship which carries him wears a special flag. The officer 
who at one time was responsible for the Royal Navy was the Lord 
High Admiral, and he—after he ceased to fly the Royal Standard 
as representing the Sovereign — flew his own emblem of command, 
the Admiralty Flag. The last Lord High Admiral to fly this flag 
at sea (in 1827) was the Duke of Clarence, who afterwards became 
King William IV. 

This post has now been abolished, and its duties are performed by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; they include not only the 
Sea Lords, senior Naval Officers of 
wide experience, but civilians with 
special knowledge, headed by a 
Cabinet Minister. They accordingly 
fly the Admiralty Flag, a gold anchor 
and cable on a red field. 

This flag flies over the Admiralty 
Offices in Whitehall, as docs the 
White Ensign on appropriate occa¬ 
sions, and is hoisted over any ship 
in which the Commissioners embark. It is similarly hoisted, like the 
Royal Standard, over any ship in which the Queen embarks—for she is 
the supreme head of the Royal Navy. It is not dipped in salute, nor is 
it usually half-masted as a token of mourning; only on the death of 
the Sovereign is it lowered to half-mast. 

As head of the Navy, with the rank of Lord High Admiral of the 
United Kingdom, the Queen is entitled to fly the Admiralty Flag. She 
also flics the Union Flag. During King George’s cruise to South Africa, 
his ship, H.M.S. Vanguard, accordingly wore the Union Flag at the 
jackstaff, the White Ensign at the ensign staff, the Royal Standard at 
the main-mast head from a special pole-mast, the Admiralty Flag at 
the starboard fore-upper yard-arm, and the Union Flag at the port 
fore-upper yard-arm. 
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An Admiral of the Fleet—the highest naval rank—flies the national 
emblem of Britain, the Union Flag. An Admiral of the Executive 
Branch flics the older national emblem of England, the St. George’s 
Cross. A Vice-Admiral flies a similar Cross, but with one red ball 
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Admiral's Flag 



Commodore’s Broad Pendant 


(circle) in the canton; a Rear-Admiral has a second ball in the lower 
part of the hoist. (On the coloured ensigns formerly flown by Admirals 
of the Red and of the Blue, these ranks were indicated by white balls.) 

A Commodore, First Class, flies what is known as a Broad Pendant, 
a flag also bearing the St. George’s Cross but tapering slightly and ending 

in a swallow-tail. A Commodore, 

- t . Second Class, flics a similar Broad 

^ ' Pendant but with a red ball in 

Commission Pendant the canton. When two or more 

Navy ships lie in the same port, 


the senior officer flics a Broad Pendant like that of a First Class 
Commodore but smaller. 

Unless a Flag-Officer is on board, an officer below the rank of 
Commodore who commands a ship flics the Commission Pendant. This 
is white, with the St. George’s Cross in the hoist; it may be from three 
to five feet long, and from a breadth of four inches at the hoist it 
tapers to an inch and a half. The Paying-off Pendant, flown as a 
sign of rejoicing when a ship is returning home at the end of her 
commission, is even longer and tapers even more gently—it may indeed 
be so long that its point has to be supported by a bladder floating 
on the sea. This Pendant is not an ‘ official issue ’, but is made from 
any bunting which the Signalmen can ‘scrounge’; its name comes 
from the old days when crews were engaged for each cruise and paid 
off at its end. 


This practice of flying the Commission Pendant may date from our 
wars with Holland, at one time a mighty sea-power. The Dutch Admiral 
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Tromp was so elated by a victory that he is said to have ordered his ships 
to tie brooms to their mast-heads to show they had swept the British 
from the seas. 

Naturally the British did not accept such an insult. It is said that 
Admiral Blake commemorated a more decisive victory by ordering his 
ships to wear long tapering pendants to show that they had whipped 
the Dutch from the seas. As, however, pendants are older than the 
Dutch Wars, his order may simply have given a new meaning to an 
ancient custom. 

In addition to the White Ensign on the ensign staff, ships of the Royal 
Navy also wear a Union Flag on the jackstaff. Flown at the peak this 
is a sign that a court martial is sitting. During the First World War 
there was found to be a risk of confusing the White Ensign with the 
old German Imperial Naval Flag, which also had a white field. The 
Royal Navy therefore carried a second battle flag as well as the White 
Ensign; this for a time was the Red Ensign (for a few days it was 
the Blue Ensign) but for the greater part of the War it was the 
Union Flag. Each ship wore several White Ensigns, so that if one 
were destroyed by the enemy’s fire it would not be mistaken for 
a sign of surrender. 

After that war, King George V approved a King’s Colour for the 
Royal Navy, to be carried by formal Guards of Honour when parading 
ashore. It is a silk flag resembling the Queen’s Colour of an infantry 
regiment, but consists not of the Union Flag but of the White Ensign. 
At its centre an heraldic Garter encloses a red circle on which is the Royal 
Crown and Cypher, G.R. At less formal parades abroad, naval parties 
sometimes carry the White Ensign similar to that flown by their ships. 

The flag of the Sea Cadet 
Corps is a Blue Ensign, bearing 
the Corps badge in white: the 
Anchor and Cable surrounded 
by a double centre which bears 
the title of the Corps; above 
is the Naval Crown, formed 
by five sails, and below is the 
Corps motto ‘ Ready aye Ready ’. 

The Royal Marines, like regiments of infantry, have both a Queen’s 
and a Regimental Colour; these consist respectively of the Union Flag 
and the Blue Ensign. The design on each of their Colours includes an 
Anchor, the Royal Crown and Cypher, the word 4 Gibraltar ’ and the 



Sea Cadet Corps 
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Royal Marines' badge, a globe surrounded by a laurel wreath, and 
motto Per Mare per Terram (By Sea, by Land). Officers of the Royal 



the Royal Navy 



A Regimental Colour 
of the Royal Marines 


Marines have special Hags for use in small boats or on cars. These flags 
have a dark blue field: that of the Commandant General bears the 
Royal Crest, the Crown and Lion, above an Anchor and Cable in red 
and gold; the burgees of the Lieutenant- and Major-Generals bear the 
Crown above the Anchor and Cable in white; the Brigadier's Pendant 
bears the Anchor and Cable in white. 

The use of flags to convey orders and information must be very 
old: hand-signals could be made easier to recognize by waving some 
conspicuous object such as a flag. More elaborate methods were also 
used: Sir Walter Raleigh devised a form of signalling by striking and 
at once re-hoisting one or other of the sails. 

As early as the fourteenth century the Royal Navy made flag-signals. 
A flag half-way up the mast called the captains into council; hoisted 
to the mast-head it gave the warning ‘ Enemy in sight By the seven¬ 
teenth century, flags, including the ordinary national emblems, conveyed 
meanings by the positions in which they were flown. 

The first definite flag code was compiled in the eighteenth century. 
Each represented a number, 1 to 9 and 0; there were also a ‘ Preparative ' 
flag, flags meaning ‘ yes ’ and ‘ no and a * Substitute ’ flag. By using 
these flags singly or in twos and threes, a large number of different 
hoists ’ could be made, each with a meaning which was explained in 
the code-book. The * substitute ’ was used to avoid the necessity for 
duplicate flags, when the same flag number occurred twice in one hoist. 

Some colours appeared blurred when seen from a distance: whatever 
its pattern, a flag coloured red and blue simply looked like purple. The 
easiest flags to recognize were those coloured yellow and blue, or white 
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and red or black or blue. The designs of the flags were changed several 
times in an attempt to make them unmistakable. 

Such a ten-flag code enabled Nelson to give his famous signal at 
Trafalgar. The flags he used are illustrated below, and the signal ran: 
253 (England) 269 (expects) 863 (that) 261 (every) 471 (man) 958 (will) 
220—or'rather 2 4 substitute ' 0—(do) 370 (his) 4 (d) 21 (u) 19 (t) 24 (y). 
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Substitute 
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Telegraph 


The Signal Code Used bv Nelson at Trafalgar 


The word ‘ duty ’ had to be spelled because it did not appear in the 
code-book. (These flags are flown every year on Trafalgar Day, 21 
October, by H.M.S. Victory at Portsmouth, and from the base of the 
Nelson Column in Trafalgar Square.) A special 4 Telegraph ’ Flag was 
also flown to show which code was being used, and Nelson’s signal was 
at once followed by another, which flew until it was shot away: 16, 
4 Engage the enemy more closely ’. 

The method of signalling now used by the Royal Navy is much more 
complicated. For communicating with merchant ships it uses the 
International Code of Signals, described in a later chapter, in which each 
flag represents a letter. For its own use it employs the flags and pendants 
of the International Code, with the addition of ten Numerical Flags, 
nine Special Flags, eleven Special Pendants, and a fourth 4 Substitute ’ 
Flag. The meaning of the various hoists is, of course, kept secret and is 
changed from time to time; the code-book is weighted and must be at 
once thrown into the sea if in danger of capture. 


Library Sri Pratap College , 
Srinagar 










CHAPTER V 


FLAGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 

A motli-eatcn flag on a worm-eaten pole — 

It does not seem likely to stir a man's soul. 

Tis the deeds that were done 'neath that moth-eaten rag 
When the pole was a staff and the rag was a flag. 

Sir Edward Hamlcy: The Old Colours of the Forty-third 

Unlike the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, the British Army 
had until recently no special flag. In 1938 King George VI gave his 
approval to an Army flag. It consists of the Royal Crest, a crowned 
lion standing on an Imperial Crown, placed at the junction of two 
crossed swords, on a red field (Plate IV, figure 2). 

Again, unlike the Navy and the Air Force, each of the different units 
of the Cavalry and Infantry has its own special ceremonial flags, called 
its Colours. In the old days of hand-to-hand fighting and short-range 
weapons, these emblems were taken into action, and served the same 
purpose as the Admirals’ Flags and Commodores’ Pendants, to mark 
the presence of high-ranking officers. Their design was, however, not 
standardized but was based on the different coats of arms of the officers 
who commanded the various Units. 

These leaders’ flags naturally served as rallying-points round which 
the struggle raged fiercest. Naturally, too, they became trophies which 
men would gladly die to capture or to defend. The Colours aroused 
deep feelings of patriotism, loyalty, and pride; they gained almost a 
religious meaning. It seemed quite proper that their tattered remnants 
should be hung on the walls of places of worship. 

As the range of modern weapons lengthened, the Colours became 
useless as rallying-points; indeed, they were needlessly dangerous to 
those who carried them or rallied round them. They were, therefore, 
no longer taken into battle but were left instead in the custody of the 
regimental headquarters. Today they would be as much out of place 
in the long-range bombardments and tank battles of mechanized warfare 
as they would be in the ‘ unarmed combat ’ of the Commandos. 
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Cavalry Guidon 
2nd County of London 
(Westminster Dragoons) 


The Regimental Colours are nowadays used only for ceremonial 
purposes, to add to the dignity of inspections, guards of honour, and 
reviews, and are seldom uncased except at such parades. Even then 
the officer who carries them holds them in his hand and allows them 
to fly only during the actual salute. If 
royalty be present, they are lowered to 
the ground. 

When a member of the Royal Family 
presents new Colours to a regiment, the 
officer receiving them kneels on one knee. 

The Colours are then consecrated by the 
regimental chaplain: as of old, it is not 
thought that defence of one’s people is 
inconsistent with Christianity. Trooping 
the Colour is an impressive ceremony 
during which it is borne along the ranks 
to the accompaniment of stirring music; it 
is held on such national anniversaries as 
the Queen’s Birthday. Old Colours which 
go out of service when new Colours are 
presented are similarly trooped before being 
taken to their last resting-place on the walls 
of cathedral or church. 

Regimental Colours are made of silk 
and bear an elaborately embroidered design. 

They are fringed with gold except on one 
side; this consists of a broad hem, through 
which passes the Colour Pike, surmounted 
by a gilt Royal Crest. The Colours are 
pierced with an eyclettcd hole, through 
which passes a gold cord, ending in tassels, 
that fastens them to two rings on the pike. 

The Household Cavalry and the Dragoon Guards carry rectangular 
Standards; most Cavalry Regiments carry Guidons, with their flies 
divided and rounded; the name comes from the French words guide- 
homme, meaning 4 a guide to the men Light Cavalry Regiments 
instead of standards have Drum Banners, embroidered with their badges 
and honours, swathed round their drums. The Royal Artillery do not 
carry Colours, for their symbol consists of their guns; nor do the various 
corps whose purpose is not so much to fight as to serve the fighting-men. 



Drum Banner 

City of London (Yeomanry) 



Regimental Colour 
5th Battalion Welsh Regiment 
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Infantry Battalions, other than those of Rifle Regiments, each carry 
two Colours, the Queen's and the Regimental; both are embroidered 
with the names of the battles in which the regiment distinguished itself. 
In the Foot Guards, the Queen’s Colour is scarlet, the Regimental Colour 
is a Union Flag. In the Line Regiments, on the other hand, the Queen’s 
Colour consists of the Union Flag, its centre bearing the name of the 
Regiment and the Royal Crown. The Regimental Colour is a flag of 
one colour, that of the regiment’s facings: except that if these be white 
it bears a broad St. George’s Cross. On both Colours appear the battle 
honours of the regiment. Small flags, bearing emblems similar to those 
on the Colours, arc sometimes used to mark out the saluting base on 
ceremonial parades. 

A modern battlefield is no place for Colours. Still, however, there 
is as great a need as ever to mark the whereabouts in the field of the 
various commanders. 

For this purpose flags arc still used. They fly over the tents or 
buildings where commanding officers make their headquarters; and 
similar flags, though much smaller, arc carried on the radiator caps of 
their stafT cars. They also flutter over the ungainly shapes of tanks. 
Such flags arc, however, very different from the ceremonial Colours. 
With few exceptions they have no heraldic meaning. Both in material 
(not silk but bunting), and in design they are, as people say nowadays, 
functional. They arc simply directing signs, as lamps are by night, to 
the headquarters which they indicate, and they arouse no patriotic 
feelings. No fierce struggles arc waged to secure or defend them, and 
if a similar flag were captured from the enemy it would only be a matter 
of interest to Intelligence. 

The Army Council—the committee of high-ranking officers and 
civilian organizers headed by a Cabinet Minister which controls the 
army—has its own flag, the Union, charged in its centre by a shield 
bearing the arms of the old Board of Ordnance; three old-fashioned 
cannon arranged one above the other, gold on a blue field; above them 
are three old-fashioned cannon-balls, side by side, white, but shaded so 
as to appear round, on a white field. The Ordnance and Royal Artillery 
fly the Blue Ensign with a similar shield, with or without a yellow border, 
in its fly. (The cannon on both flags now point towards the hoist.) 
The Royal Engineers also fly a Blue Ensign; the emblem in its fly includes 
a crown, arms, wings, and lightning flashes. 

Military Authorities—Army Officers of high rank—have special flags 
to be hoisted over the ships on which they embark. That flown by a 



FLAGS OF THE SERVICES 



3. Royal Air Force 4. Royal Naval Reserve (Blue Ensign) 



5. Merchant Navy (Red Ensign) 6. Civil Air Service 



7. Civil Defence 8. National Fire Service 


Plate IV 
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Ordnance and Royal Artillery Royal Engineers 



Army Council Military Authorities Afloat Royal Army Service Corps 


General Officer Commanding is the Union Flag with the Royal Crown 
and Cypher at its centre (gold and red on blue). The flag of the Royal 
Army Service Corps is the Blue Ensign with crossed swords (gold, red, 
and white) in its fly. 

On land the Commander-in-Chicf flies the same flag as an Admiral 
of the Fleet does at sea; this is the national emblem, the Union Flag. 

The Amphibious Warfare or Combined Operations Flag symbolizes 
the three Services: on a dark blue field is a circle of light blue containing, 
in red, an anchor of modern type, an automatic rifle, and an eagle. 



CHAPTER VI 


FLAGS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
AND THE CIVIL AIR SERVICE 

Per ardua ad astra. (' Through hardship to the Stars ’) 

The motto of the R.A.F. 

Aviation has produced many new flags, though needless to say, they 
are not flown on aircraft when these are actually flying. (R.A.F. aircraft 
arc therefore distinguished not by flags but by the well-known red, white, 
and blue roundels; and British civil aircraft by a group of four letters 
preceded by the letter ‘ G '.) 1 hey are flown over buildings and airfields; 
and some of them arc also flown in miniature on the radiator caps of 
motor vehicles or from small flagstaffs on aircraft when these are 
grounded. 

The flag of the Royal Air Force is a Blue Ensign, with the Union 
Flag in the canton. Its colour is, however, not the dark blue of the Blue 
Ensign but a very light blue suggesting the hue of the sky. In the fly is the 
emblem similar to that which appears on the R.A.F. aircraft, the roundels 
(concentric circles) of red, white, and dark blue (Plate IV, figure 3). 

Officers commanding air units are entitled to fly distinguishing flags, 
burgees, or pendants. The designs of these arc varying arrangements of 
the three R.A.F. colours, red, dark blue, and light blue. The Secretary 
of State for Air also has his own Personal Flag, bearing the R.A.F. 
badge on a light blue field. 

Aircraft which convey the Queen, or any other member of the Royal 
Family, fly when preparing to take ofT a small Royal or Personal Standard. 
Those which convey high officials, such as the heads of foreign states, 
govcrnors-gencral of dominions and cabinet ministers, fly a small R.A.F. 
Ensign. An airplane which conveys the Secretary of State for Air flics 
his Personal Flag. 

In 1951 the Royal Air Force was presented with a King’s Colour. 
It is a square flag woven in silk in the R.A.F. blue, with the Royal Cypher 
in the centre and fringed in blue and silver but otherwise in the form of 
an R.A.F. Ensign. There are also Queen’s Colour for the R.A.F. College 
at Cranwell, the No. 1 School of Technical Training at Halton, Bucks, 
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and for the R.A.F. Regiment; they bear the distinguishing badges of 
College, School, and Regiment on a field of R.A.F. blue. A design for 



R.A.F. Queens’ Colour Flag of Cranwcll College 


4 The Standard ’ of the R.A.F. has also been approved, though this has 
not yet been presented. It consists of a silk flag with the appropriate 
squadron badge centred on a light blue field: scrolls are to be added 
as requisite for recording battle honours. 

The Ocean Weather Ships, owned by the Air Ministry and administered 
by the Meteorological Office, being manned by Merchant Navy crews. 


at first wore the Red Ensign. In 1948, however, the 
Admiralty authorized them to wear the Blue Ensign 
defaced by the appropriate badge. This is in gold 
and consists of the sun rising over the sea, encircled 
by the words 1 Ocean Weather Ship over all is the 
R.A.F. Eagle. 

The Ensign of the Royal Observer Corps is 
similar to that of the R.A.F., but instead of the 
Roundels it bears the R.O.C. Badge and Motto. 



Badge of Royal 
Observer Corps 


This shows an Elizabethan Coast-watcher in gold 
standing on a green verge and holding up a torch; 
it is surrounded by gold laurels with red berries; 
above is the Royal Crown and below is a scroll con¬ 
taining the Corps motto, 4 Forewarned is Forearmed *. 

The Ensign of the Air Training Corps is also 
light blue, with the Union Flag in the canton and 
the Corps Badge in the fly: a rising golden falcon 
within a red, gold-bordered circle bearing the words 



Badge of the Air 
Training Corps 


‘Air Training Corps’, in gold with an Astral Crown above and the 
Corps motto below: 4 Venture Adventure ’ on a gold scroll. 
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To ensure that aircraft conveying sick or wounded, or designated to 
pick them up, should be dealt with expeditiously, they display, when 
‘ taxying ' after landing—but not when actually airborne—the Flag W 
of the International Code (see chapter XV). As at sea, this signifies 
‘ I require medical assistanceIt is a blue-bordered flag with a red 
rectangle in the centre surrounded by white. 

Simple flags and other symbols arc flown on the masts at airfields 
to give information to pilots. A White Flag means that solo or dual 
flight is permitted; a flag divided horizontally, black over white, that 
dual flying only is permitted; and a black flag signifies ‘ no flying 
A Red Ball hoisted on the mast means that parachute dropping, and 
two Red Balls that glider flying, are in progress. A yellow emblem of 
pyramid shape indicates that a Beam Approach is to be made. 

The Civil Air Ensign, used by commercial and private air transport 
services, has a light blue field and bears the Union Flag in the canton. 
It is, however, distinguished not by the R.A.F. Roundels but by a cross 
of St. George type in dark blue fimbriated with white (Plate IV, figure 6). 
Aircraft employed in carrying mails use a blue pendant bearing the 
words ‘ Royal Air Mail' in white and a yellow emblem of the Crown 
and Post-horn. 

Commercial aircraft, when grounded in Britain, may fly the Civil Air 
Ensign and the Air Mail Pendant; they may also fly the House Flag of 
the airline to which they belong. When grounded on a foreign airfield, 
they may fly the British Civil Air Ensign and the flag of the land in which 
that airfield is situated. 

Like the shipping firms, many airlines have their own House Flags, 
which may be flown not only on aircraft but over airfields and office 
buildings, and may even be carried in civic processions. A large airfield 
may fly the House Flags of all the airlines which use it. 

Some of these air House Flags arc heraldic: thus that of British 
European Airways consists of three Astral Crowns in blue and a broad 
horizontal red stripe on a white field. Some bear emblems of speed: 
British Overseas Airways Corporation flies a blue pendant outlined in 
gold and bearing a gold ‘ Spccdbird \ A favourite emblem, flown by 
Pan-American Airways and other lines, is a winged globe. 

The House Flags of several Dominion and foreign airlines arc based 
on the appropriate national emblem. Trans-Canada Air-Lines uses a 
flag bearing the Maple Leaf: Aer Lingus, the Irish Line, displays a 
shamrock. Air France combines with a modified tricolour of blue, 
white, and red the emblem of Pegasus, the Flying Horse. Swiss Air 
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Lines fly a pendant edged with double lines of red and white; this bears 
the emblem of Switzerland, a white cross on a red field. 

Foreign Aircraft visiting Britain fly not the Civil Air Ensign but the 
Union Flag on the starboard flagstaff and the appropriate foreign air 
ensign on the port. The only exceptions are those of the Scandinavian 
Airlines System which, having no single nationality, fly their House Flag 
instead: a broad horizontal stripe in blue edged with red on a white 




field; at its centre are the national emblems of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden; above each of these is a crown and in the upper half of the 
flag are the letters ‘ S.A.S.’. 

The Control Tower on a civil airfield indicates by a chequered flag 
in alternate squares of red and yellow that it is in operation. The airfield 
may also fly not only the Civil Air Ensign and a 
House Flag, but also a local emblem: thus Guernsey 
Airfield flies the St. George’s Cross. The tube 
which flies over R.A.F. and Civil Airfields is not so 
much a flag as a navigational instrument, the wind¬ 
sock. This combines two ancient ideas. Some of 
England’s early Dragon Flags, like some early 
Chinese flags, were made double, forming bags 
which the wind would inflate. In the Middle Ages the archers used 
streamers of cloth to indicate the wind, so that they could allow for 
this in aiming their arrows. The wind-sock is similarly inflated, and 
shows the direction and strength of the wind, thus enabling aircraft 
pilots to allow for this in taking off and landing. 



Control Tower Flag 
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FLAGS AND FUNNELS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY 

First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky. 

Dipping between the rollers, the English flag goes by. 

Rudyard Kipling: The Flag of England 

The Red and Blue Ensigns, no longer flown by the Royal Navy, were 
available for other uses. The Blue Ensign became the flag of the Royal 
Naval Reserve. A merchant ship may obtain an Admiralty Warrant to 
fly it provided that her commander is an officer of the R.N.R. and that 
her crew includes certain other reservists. A few Yacht Clubs arc also 
permitted to fly it without any distinguishing badge (Plate IV, figure 4). 

When ‘ defaced ’, by the appropriate badge in its fly, the Blue Ensign 
is the flag of some of the Dominion and Colonial Governments. In 
home waters it shows that the ship which flies it is in the service of a 
Government Department. A number of yacht clubs arc also allowed 
to place their badge in its fly: the Royal Welsh Yacht Club, for example, 
defaces it with the Royal and Welsh emblems, the Crown over the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers. 



Royal Welsh Yacht Club 



Royal Fowcy Yacht Club 


The Red Ensign became the flag of the Merchant Navy—known also 
as the Merchant Service. This includes not only cargo-carrying ships 
but all privately-owned vessels. When registered in Britain these ships 
fly the Red Ensign undcfaced by any badge; when registered elsewhere 
in the Empire they fly it defaced by the badge of their Dominion or 
Colony. Several British yacht clubs are permitted to deface it with their 
club badge; all others—unless authorized to use the Blue Ensign—fly 
the Red Ensign undcfaced (Plate IV, figure 5). 
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Whatever its ensign, a yacht club also flies its Club Burgee at the 
masthead. A yacht owner may also devise his own personal flag, called 
his 4 house flag and a racing yacht flies special Racing and Prize Flags. 
None of these yachting flags should resemble any national or official 
emblem. 

The Blue and Red Ensigns are usually flown on the ensign staff or 
gaff. Ships of the Merchant Navy must hoist them, under penalty of 
a fine, when ordered to do so by a vessel of the Royal Navy, and when 
entering or leaving any foreign port, and—except for small craft—any 
British port. They are forbidden to use any flags resembling those of 
the Royal Navy or any other national flags. 

To summon a pilot, a vessel flies the International Code Flag G, 
striped vertically with three yellow and three blue alternate stripes; the 
International Code Signal P.T., and the 
Pilot Jack , the Union Flag surrounded 
by a white border, hoisted at the fore. 

These signals are used together or separ¬ 
ately. The Pilot Flag is flown by the 
pilot boat and is of large proportions 
compared with the boat: two horizontal 
stripes, white above red. This flag should 
also be flown to indicate that a pilot 
is on board, although the International 
Code of Signals requires a vessel to fly 
4 Flag H striped vertically white and red, 
for the same purpose. There is, therefore, 
an apparent conflict between the use of 
the Pilot Flag and Flag H; and, although strictly speaking the Pilot 
Flag should be flown, in fact, as Flag H is bound to be carried by all 
ships, it is flown more often than the Pilot Flag. 

While in a foreign port a merchant ship may fly at the masthead the 
national flag of the country in which the port is situated; this is intended 
to show courtesy to that country and is called a Courtesy Flag. 

There is nothing to prevent merchant ships from flying flags plainly 
different from national emblems. Many shipping firms indeed have their 
own House Flags (‘ house 4 is an old word for a business company) to 
fly over their ships at sea and their offices on land. They may also paint 
their ships’ funnels a distinctive colour, so that with the flags these serve 
as a combined trade-mark and advertisement, proclaiming the ownership 
of the different lines. 1 he House Flag is usually worn at the main 
4 
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mast-head, but the firm of Thomas and John Brocklcbank Ltd. (black 
funnels with a whitc-and-blue band) wears its flag at the foremast, 
white in the hoist and blue in the fly (Plate V, figure 2). 

The White Ensign itself, defaced by a badge, was once used as a 
House Flag. It was flown by the Royal Niger Company, which owned 
a fleet of steamers, but after a few years was replaced by the Blue Ensign 
similarly defaced, and later this was withdrawn. The badge, placed 
across the arm of the St. George’s Cross in the fly, was a white red- 
bordered circle containing a black Y-shaped emblem; the arms of this 
bore the Latin words Ars , Jus, Pax (‘ Art, Right, Peace '). 

Some of the hundreds of British House Flags arc centuries old and 
some arc heraldic in origin. The oldest and most beautiful of these flags 
has vanished from the sea, for the Muscovy Company no longer exists. 
Queen Elizabeth, in granting it a charter to trade with Russia, allowed 
it to fly the St. George’s Cross, properly fimbriated with a white edging, 
on a field consisting of the English Arms (Plate V, figure 1). 

Queen Elizabeth also granted to the East India Company a charter 
to trade with India. Its flag was one of the old striped ensigns; its fly 
consisted of thirteen horizontal stripes, seven red and six white. Its 
canton at first contained the St. George's Cross and later the King James 
combined crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. Today it contains a 
very different design with a very different meaning: from being the flag 
of the Far East it has become that of the West. (Plate X, figure 2). 

The influence of this flag is shown in those of two modern lines. 
The flag of the Eastern Telegraph Co. (yellow funnels) has nine stripes, 
five red and four white, and the letters ‘ E.T.C.’ in the fly: in the canton 
is the modern Union Flag. That of T. L. Duff & Co. (yellow funnels 
with a black top) has eleven stripes, six red and five white, with the 
Scottish emblem, the white saltire on a blue field, in the canton 
(Plate V, figures 4 and 5). 

The Hudson’s Bay Company (yellow funnels), whose charter to trade 
with the North American tribes was granted by Charles II, is the only 
firm allowed to use the Red Ensign as its House Flag, and even then it 
is defaced with the letters ' H.B.C.’ A few firms include the modern 
Union Flag not in the canton of their House Flag but as part of its 
design. The Anglo-American Telegraph Co. (yellow funnels with a black 
top) symbolizes its name by flying a blue burgee containing the Union 
Flag (defaced by a white stripe bearing two vertical lines) and thirteen 
white stars (Plate V, figures 6 and 3). 

Two firms, in token of assistance rendered to the French Government, 
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are allowed to fly the French tricolour, defaced by a British emblem on 
the white stripe. Ships of P. Henderson & Co. (black funnels) fly it 
reversed (the red in the hoist) with a small Union Flag on the white; 
those of Moss Hutchison (black funnels with a white band) flew it un¬ 
reversed, the white stripe marked with a red and green thistle. This 
permission is granted for services rendered respectively during the 
Crimean and Franco-Prussian Wars (Plate V, figures 7 and 8). 

It is natural that many House Flags should bear Scottish emblems, for 
the Clyde is one of the greatest ship-building centres, and Scots engineers 
have earned a world-wide fame. The thistle, black on a white field, 
appears on the flags and funnels of Allan, Black & Co. (Plate V, figure 9) 
Another Scottish symbol used on House Flags is the rampant lion, 
though without the tressure which makes it part of the royal emblem. 

Red on a white diamond, the Scottish lion appears on the red 
House Flag of the Clan Line Steamers Ltd. (black funnels with two 
red bands). Grasping an anchor, it appears in gold on the red- 
and-green flag of the Eastern and Australian Co. Ltd. (black funnels). 
Crowned, and holding a globe of the world between its paws, gold on 

a red field, it forms the Cunard House Flag (Plate V, figures 10 and 12 • 
Plate VI, figure 1). 

Ships belonging to British Railways have a new House Flag; its 
design consists of a blue ground with white diagonals, lined red with 
outer white edging (Plate V, figure 11). Superimposed on a blue base 
in the centre of the flag is the British Railways badge, a lion in yellow, 
astride a wheel carried out in red and white. 

The Cunard Line is now associated with another famous firm, the 
White Star Line, so that the ships of the joint company use two flags 
Those which were originally Cunard ships (red funnels with a black top) 
fly the lion above the star; the former White Star ships (yellow funnels 

with a black top) fly a tapering burgee, red with a white star, above the 
lion (Plate VI, figure 1). 

The Union Castle Line, also formed by the union of two shipping 
companies, shows this not by using two flags but by combining their 
emblems on one. The Castle Line used to fly the Scottish saltire, white on 
a blue field, but with a white diamond bearing the letter ‘ C ’ at its centre • 
the Union Line flew the St. Patrick’s saltire, red on a white field inside 
a blue edging. The letter ‘ C ’ and the blue edging have vanished, and 
Union Castle ships (red funnels with a black top) now fly a blue flag 

with a red saltire inside a white saltire, and a white diamond at the 
centre (Plate VI, figure 2). * 
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The General Steam Navigation Co. (funnels black or yellow) is best 
known for its coastal steamers. Its original aim, however, was to 

trade all over the world as is shown by the 
picture of the globe, red on a white field, on 
its flag and funnel. 

Though it may not look heraldic, the flag 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Line (funnels 
black or yellow) is derived from the standards 
of two royal families. The Company gained 

Flag and Funnel of General the first half of its name by trading with 
Steam Navigation Co. Ltd. Spain and Portugal, and during a period of 

war and insurrection it rendered assistance 
to the Queens of both countries. The P. & O. flag, of envelope design, 
is accordingly in four colours, blue and white from the royal arms of 
Portugal, red and yellow from those of Spain (Plate VI, figure 3). 

One British line, the Shaw, Savill & Albion Co. Ltd. (yellow funnels 
with a black top) flics what used actually to be a national flag. Its House 
Flag is a St. George's Cross, red on a white field, but its canton is a 
smaller cross, also of St. George's type, red on a blue field with a white 
star in each of its quarters. This resembles what was at one time the flag 
of New Zealand (Plate VI, figure 4). 

The plain St. George's Cross, red on white, is one of the flags of the 
Royal Navy which merchant vessels arc forbidden to use. The sailing- 
ship Sir Edward Pageit, belonging to a firm which no longer exists, 


House Flag of Green and Wigram Green’s Blackwall Line 

Green and Wigram, hoisted this flag in 1824, but when she reached 
Spithead the Port-Admiral indignantly ordered it to be struck. There¬ 
upon her captain, equally indignant, is said to have picked up a pair of 
sailor’s breeches, cut a patch from their seat, pinned it over the centre 
of the flag, and re-hoisted it. Thus the firm gained its House Flag, a 
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red cross with a blue square over its centre, on a white field. This flag 
is now flown by the Federal Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., who also place 
the same design below the black tops of their red funnels (Plate VI, 
figure 5). A partner of the original firm, when he formed a separate 
company, varied the design by placing the blue square under the red 
cross; this flag is no longer flown at sea, however, for Green’s Blackwall 
Line has ceased business. 

Land bordering the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway was divided 
into tracts belonging alternately to the Government and to the railway. 


The Development of the Red Duster 





1801 


and these were indicated on the maps by squares coloured red and white. 
This map-symbol gave Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd. its flag, 
chequered white and red (funnels yellow or yellow with a black top) 
(Plate VI, figure 6). 

The Carron Co. of Falkirk, who used to make the old-style cannon 
known from their origin as ‘ carronades still adopt a very old sea- 
custom. They carry a cannon-ball at the top of their mast, along with 
their red-and-white flag (black funnels) (Plate VI, figure 7). 

The firm of Alfred Holt & Co., when they took over their first ship, 
found that a blue line had been painted round its hull—an old custom 
to mark the recent death of its owner. The spare paint was used to paint 
the funnel, and thus the Blue Funnel Line got its name. The firm’s 
initials, ‘ A.H.’, appear in black in the white diamond on its blue flag. 
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The Blue Star Line is similarly named from the emblem, which appears 
both on the firm's red tapering burgee and on its red funnels below the 
black top with the white line at its base—a blue star in a white circle 
(Plate VI, figures 8 and 9). 

Many shipbuilding companies also have their own House Flags. 
John Brown & Co. Ltd. use their initials with a red saltire on a white 
field. Vickcrs-Armstrong combine theirs with a light blue cross on a 
white field. Those of Harland & Wolff appear in blue on a small red- 
bordered diamond at the centre of a flag of ‘ envelope ’ design, blue and 
white. The name of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. Ltd. 
is in blue on a white ring round a yellow shield charged with a blue 
anchor and with a border of red dots. Cammcll Laird & Co. use 
heraldic punning: on a white field appear, in red, the firm’s initials and 
their trade mark—a camel. 

Following the practice of the Royal Navy, the Master of a merchant 
ship is often called her Captain. Some firms carry Naval practice farther 
by giving their senior captain the title of Commodore and allowing him 
to fly a Commodore’s Burgee at the mainmast. This must not resemble 
the Broad Pendant of a Commodore, R.N.; it usually consists of the 
Company’s House Flag with its fly cut into a swallow-tail. 

The Wellington is the Headquarters Ship of the Honourable Company 
of Master Mariners. In addition to the usual Red Ensign, she flics the 
Pilot Jack. At her mast-head she sometimes flics the Company’s Barge 
Flag: on a white field appears a representation of the ship The Golden 
Hind, on which Sir Francis Drake sailed round the world; above this, 
on a blue field, appears a globe of the world, flanked on each side by 
a white five-pointed star; the border is alternately blue and white. 

Both the Royal Navy and the Merchant Navy * dress ship * on special 
occasions by flying strings of flags from masthead to deck. National 
flags arc unsuitable for this purpose: to fly one above the other would 
insult the country whose flag was the lower. The flags commonly used in 
dressing ship arc the International Code of Signals, arranged not to spell 
out messages but simply to make an attractive display; the Royal Navy 
places the square code flags alternately with triangular flags or pendants. 

The Red Ensign is one of the oldest British flags. For centuries it 
has flown with no alteration in its fly, though the design in its canton 
has changed from the St. George’s Cross first to the James flag, uniting 
the English and Scottish Crosses, and then to the present Union Flag. 
Affectionately spoken of by seamen as the 4 Red Duster ’, it is probably 
the most widely known of all the world’s flags; in foreign flag-books it. 
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and not the Union, usually appears as the English emblem. It flies over 
every type of vessel, from liners and trim private yachts to fishing-boats 
and the humble tramp steamers which carry articles of commerce around 
our shores—those which John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, so well 
describes in his poem Cargoes: 

Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke-stack 
Butting through the Channel in the mad March days 
With a cargo of Tyne coal. 

Road-rails, pig-lead, 

Firewood, iron-ware, and cheap tin trays. 



CHAPTER VIII 


OFFICIAL AND CIVIC FLAGS 

. . . in the air 
A thousand streamers floated fair 
Various in shape, device and hue, 

Green, sanguine, purple, red and blue. 

Broad, narrow, swallow-tailed and square. 

Sir Walter Scott: Marmion 


Britain has many flags besides the Royal and National Standards. 
A number of organizations which serve the public have emblems with 
centuries of tradition behind them, emblems recognized by the College 
of Arms and conforming to the heraldic rules. 

With few exceptions, representatives of Her Majesty the Queen are 



Badge from Former 
Ensign of India 


authorized to fly the national emblem, the Union 
Flag, with a special badge at its centre. The badge 
of the former Viceroy of India was the Imperial 
Crown above the ‘ Star of India with its motto 
4 Heaven’s Light our Guide That of the Governor 
of Northern Ireland is a shield bearing the St. George’s 
Cross (not St. Patrick’s) red on white; at the centre of 
the Cross is the Imperial Crown above a six-pointed 
white star on which is the 4 Red Hand of Ulster ’, 



Flag of the Governor General 
of ihc Union of South Africa 


famous in Irish legend (Plate III, figure 3). 

The Governors General of the different 
Dominions no longer fly, as formerly, the 
Union Flag with the Dominion badge. Their 
flag is now dark blue and bears the Royal 
Crest, a lion surmounting a crown and the 
Dominion’s name—on the flag of South 
Africa, however, the name appears in English 
and in Afrikaans. 


Officers of the Diplomatic Service, who represent Britain in the more 
important foreign countries, fly the Union Flag with the Royal Arms at 
its centre in a white circle surrounded by a garland. Consular Officers— 
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Britain’s representatives in the smaller countries—also fly the Union Flag 
when ashore, charged with a Tudor Crown on a white circle (no garland); 
when they are afloat their flag is the Blue Ensign with the Royal Arms 
in its fly. 


Official Badges 



Queen’s Harbour Master 


Diplomatic Officer Lord Lieutenant of 

County 



Consular Officer Consular Officer 

Afloat on Shore 


The Queen’s representatives in Britain, the Lords Lieutenants of the 
Counties, fly the Union Flag with a badge showing a gold sword placed 
horizontally, pointing away from the hoist, below a crown. The Queen’s 
Harbour Masters fly the Union Flag surrounded by a white border, and 
with a crown and the letters ‘ Q.H.M.’ on a white circle. 

Government buildings fly the Union Flag, undefaced by any badge, 
on such official occasions as the Queen’s Birthday. Ships employed by 
Government departments hoist either a square Blue Ensign flown as a 
Jack or a Blue Ensign of the usual type defaced in its fly by a special 
badge. Most of these official badges symbolize the work of the 
department they represent. 
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Vessels employed by the Admiralty, the Government department 
which runs the Royal Navy, do not fly the Admiralty Flag, the emblem 
which shows that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty arc aboard; 
their badge is also an anchor, but it appears in the fly of the Blue Ensign. 
A crown above a fish surrounded by a yellow ring is the badge of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. A crown above an upright 
anchor between the letters ‘ S.F.' surrounded by a wreath of thistles is 
that of the Scottish Home Department Fisheries Division. 

Vessels employed in the North Sea Fisheries fly a pendant, quartered 
blue and yellow. A white pendant edged with red and bearing a crown 
above a portcullis and chains is the flag of the Customs Commissioners. 
A blue flag containing a white and red oblong is flown by Examination 
Vessels. There is also a special Royal Mail Pendant. 

Of the badges in the fly of the Blue Ensign, the simplest was that of 
H.M. Customs, a Tudor Crown. This has now been changed to the 
traditional emblem of the Customs, a gold portcullis and crown. The 
most picturesque is that of the Board of Trade: a sailing-ship at sea. 
The most spectacular is that of the Post Office: a white figure of 
Father Time with his scythe, but winged and grasping a yellow streak 
of lightning. The most symbolic is that of the Ministry of Transport, 
whose flag now replaces the Red Ensign on the troopships, emigrant 
ships and official launches for which the Ministry is responsible: it is 
a Blue Ensign, defaced by a badge consisting of an Anchor and Wheel 
surmounted by a Crown. 

During the Middle Ages the Cinque Ports had the duty of providing 
ships for national defence. In return the kings of England granted them 
special privileges, including the right to include in their flag one of the 
most curious emblems known to Heraldry. 

The Cinque Ports flag is quartered, with its second and third quarters 
divided vertically into halves. In the first quarter arc three pictures of 
Dover Castle, one large and two small; in the fourth is a still larger 
picture of the Castle; all arc red and yellow on a blue field. In the left 
half of the second quarter is a yellow square containing an anchor below 
a peer’s coronet; in that of the third quarter is a sailing-ship, red on 
yellow. In the right half of each of these quarters, arranged one above 
the other, are the heads and forequarters of three lions united to the 
halves of three ships. For this strange emblem the heralds have an equally 
strange term: the lions and ships arc dimidiated (Plate VII, figure 1). 

Founded by Henry VIII to promote commerce and navigation. 
Trinity House appoints and licenses pilots for England’s coast and 
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supervises the lighthouses and buoys of Scotland and Ireland. Its Jack 
is the St. George’s Cross, red on white; in each of the four quarters is 
the picture of a sailing-ship of ancient design at sea (Plate VII, figure 2). 
The present flag, however, shows ships with black hulls on a blue sea. 
This emblem of the Cross and four ships also appears in the fly of the 
Trinity House Red Ensign and in the Trinity House Red Burgee. The 
special flag flown by the Master of Trinity House, who is often a member 
of the Royal Family, contains the same four-fold emblem twice; not 
only does it constitute the flag, it is also repeated at the centre on a shield 
surmounted by the head and forequarters of a rampant lion. 

Many counties, cities, and towns have their civic flags, based on their 
coats of arms. The City of London, as the capital of England, naturally 
uses the traditional English emblem, the St. George’s Cross, in its arms 
and flag. The emblem, red on a white field, in the canton represents 
not, as is sometimes said, the dagger which slew Wat Tyler—the arms 
arc too ancient for that—but the sword which beheaded St. Paul. This 
refers to a tradition that St. Paul actually visited London and preached 
on the top of Ludgate Hill, where the great Cathedral now stands 
(Plate VII, figure 3). 

A number of public bodies which arc associated with or have their 
headquarters in London also base their flags on the St. George’s Cross. 
The flag of the London County Council, modern though it is, was 
designed by the heralds: the Cross bears a leopard, similar to that on 

the King’s Coat of Arms; it is surrounded 
by a crown of mural type, the heraldic sign 
for a city, and is placed above six blue 
and white wavy bars, the heraldic symbol 
for water. The whole device signifies that 
London is the royal capital of England and 
stands on a river (Plate VII, figure 4). 

The flag of Middlesex, which overlaps 
Greater London, obscures the centre of the 
St. George’s Cross by a red shield bearing 
three yellow swords, the ancient seaxes from 
which the Saxons got their name. 

The Port of London Authority, which 
controls the mighty traffic of the great 
London docks, has two different flags. 
Vessels on which members of the Authority 
embark, and buildings which they visit, fly 
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its House Flag; this is half-masted when a member dies. Its design is the 
St. George’s Cross with the P.L.A. Arms at its centre: the head and 
shoulders of a man (St. Paul) carrying a sword and a scroll emerging from 
the top of a building which represents the Tower of London (Plate VII, 
figure 5). The Blue Ensign flown by P.L.A. vessels on service in the docks 
or on the Thames is defaced in its fly by a gold sea-lion grasping a trident. 

The Thames Conservancy, which is responsible for the condition and 
traffic of the River Thames, flies on its launches a flag bearing its Arms 
at the centre of the St. George’s Cross. These consist of two shields, 
one bearing the Arms of the City of London and the other those of Trinity 
House; an anchor and a sceptre are behind them, and a crown above 
(Plate VII, figure 6). Officials authorized by the Conservancy to regulate 
traffic at such events as regattas fly a simpler 
flag bearing the St. George’s Cross and the 
letters 4 T.C.’ 

The University of London flies a flag 
bearing its arms: at the centre of the 
St. George’s Cross is a heraldic rose, sur¬ 
rounded by rays below an Imperial Crown. 

Above the Cross an open book with gold 
clasps is represented on a blue field. 

In its work of organizing the insurance 
of shipping, Lloyd’s has its own chain of 
signal-stations; it is distinct from Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping which classifies mer¬ 
chant ships as seaworthy—*A1 at Lloyd’s’ 
is the finest description a vessel can have. Lloyd’s Burgee for Boats 
So important a service does it perform that 

it was once allowed to use the White Ensign, defaced with its arms. 
This practice ceased at the beginning of this century, however, and 
its Signal Stations now fly the Blue Ensign with the Lloyd’s badge in 
the fly, a shield bearing the Arms of London City, above an anchor, 
gold on a blue field. 

Some of the Lloyd’s Agents fly this flag, though without authority, 
above their office buildings; it is not flown at sea because Lloyd’s own 
no vessels. When the Agents go out to board ships which need assistance, 
and when members of Lloyd’s sail their own private yachts, they fly 
Lloyd’s Burgee for Boats. This is a white pendant bearing a St. George’s 
Cross, whose arms run inside a blue cross with broader arms; it has the 
Lloyd’s badge in the canton. 
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The (lag of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution bears a similar 
device, a red St. George's Cross edged with blue, on a white field. 
In each of its quarters appear the letters ‘ R.N.L.I.' and at its centre 
is a crown above an anchor. It is flown on lifeboats and lifeboat- 
houses, and also on the Institution's London Office and its Depot at 
Borcham Wood (Plate VII, figure 8). 

Churches, as well as secular buildings, are entitled to fly flags. 
Westminster Abbey is, indeed, entitled to fly several, not only the Royal 
Standard when the Queen is in or near the Abbey, but the St. George’s 
Cross on St. George’s Day, a flag bearing St. Peter's emblem, the 
Crossed Keys, on Church festivals, and its own flag, a design including 
martlets —heraldic birds resembling swifts. (Sec Appendix III.) 

A warrant issued by the Earl Marshal at the request of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury declares the flag proper to be flown by any 

church within the provinces of Canterbury 
and York to be the Cross of St. George, 
and in the first quarter an escutcheon of 
the Arms of the Sec in which the church 
is ecclesiastically situated. A few churches, 
however, prefer simply to fly the St. George's 
Cross. St. Martin-in-the-Ficlds, Trafalgar 
Square, flics the White Ensign on appropriate 
occasions. 

The flag of the British Broadcasting Corporation contains the same 
design as appears on the shield in the B.B.C.’s coat of arms. On a blue 
field representing the ether, the Earth is shown floating among the seven 

planets: a golden ring encircling the globe symbolizes Broadcasting 
(Plate VII, figure 7). b 

The recent war produced two new ensigns of unusual pattern. That 
of the Civil Defence Service has the Union Flag in the canton: its second 
and third quarters arc yellow and its fourth quarter is blue. Its fourth 
quarter may bear the Crown and the letters ‘ CD.’ in gold. That of 
the National Fire Service also had its Ensign, with the Union Flag in 
the canton; its second and third quarters were blue and its fourth 
quarter red (Plate IV, figures 7 and 8). These, however, were land flags; 
boats belonging to the Fire Service wore the Blue Ensign which shows 
they were Government vessels, with the N.F.S. badge in the fly. 

Similarly, the taking over of the Coal Fields by the National Coal 
Board produced a new flag, which was hoisted above the pit-heads. It 
bore the initials of the Board on a blue field. 
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The Royal Geographical Society has organized many exploring 
expeditions to the unknown parts of the earth. Its pendant, which 



Royal Geographical Society 


Captain Scott's ship, the Discovery, 
carried to the Antarctic ice, has a 
St. George’s Cross in the hoist. 
Its fly consists of two horizontal 
stripes, white above blue, and has 
a border alternately blue and white. 


In its centre is the Society’s badge, 
four concentric circles crossed by four straight lines, representing lines 
of longitude and latitude on the globe of the earth; around the outermost 


circle runs the Society’s name. 



CHAPTER IX 


FLAGS OF THE EMPIRE: THE DOMINIONS 

II hat should they know of England who only England know ? 

Rudyard Kipling: The Flag of England 

The Union Flag is the emblem not only of the United Kingdom but of 
the British Empire. The Empire is also known as the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations because unlike the old-time empires, which conquered 
and governed for their own benefit, it aims at enabling its different 
regions to govern themselves. Eire, in withdrawing from its fellowship, 
adopted a new flag totally difl'erent from that of Britain; Dominions 
and Colonics use cither their own flags or ensigns combining the British 
emblem with their own symbols. These may be based on local animals or 
plants or industries, on episodes in local history or on a group of stars. 

With some exceptions the Empire flags arc Ensigns with the Union 
Flag in the canton and the local emblem in the fly, placed, if necessary, 
in a white circle to make its colours more distinct. As at home, the 
Blue Ensign shows that the ship which flies it is in government service, 
the Red Ensign that it is privately owned. 

The largest Dominion, Canada, was the first to attain self-government 
and the first to hoist its own flag. Its arms, placed on a shield which 
needs no circle on the Ensign, were granted in 1868. They at first com¬ 
bined those of its four oldest provinces (Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick). This looked overcrowded, and left no space for 
the later provinces included in the Dominion. In 1921, therefore, a new 
coat of arms was designed symbolizing not the separate provinces but 
Canada itself. 

The upper part of its shield is quartered: the first three quarters are 
those of the Royal Standard: the three Lions of England (and Wales); 
the Rampant Lion and Trcssure of Scotland; the Irish Harp. In the 
fourth quarter is the emblem removed from the Standard over a century 
ago, the Lilies of France; this symbolizes the French Canadians in 
Quebec. The shield’s lower part contains the Canadian emblem of 
three Maple Leaves, green on a white field (Plate VIII, figure 1; Plate IX 
figure 2). 
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In 1913, Canadian men-of-war were given permission to fly the 
White Ensign at the stern; they also fly the Blue Ensign, defaced 
with the Canadian shield, on the jackstaff. The Red Ensign similarly 
defaced is flown by merchantmen; it is also the official flag of Canada, 
and is flown on land side by side with the Union Flag, which represents 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The new arms of Canada came into line with those of its different 
provinces. Above is a symbol of the Mother Country from which came 
the original colonists; below is the local emblem. Canada was colonized 
not only from Britain but from France; for this reason the Canadian 
shield contains the French emblem and the Canadian Anthem includes 
the words: 

The lily, thistle, shamrock, rose entwine 
The Maple Leaf for ever. 

Quebec was originally colonized from France, and was ruled by the 
French until it was conquered by General Wolfe; later it was also 
colonized from Britain. It accordingly places at the top of its shield 
the French emblem, two lilies (fleurs-de-lis), blue on a gold field (a third 
lily has now been added); below this is the Lion of England, gold on 
a red field. Lowest of all is the Canadian symbol, the Maple Leaf, 
green on a gold field. The Province of Quebec also has another flag: 
a white cross of St. George on a sky-blue field; in each quarter is a white 
fleur-de-lis. 

Three Provinces place the Lion at the top of their shields, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island gold on red, Saskatchewan red on 
gold. On the lower part of the shield New Brunswick symbolizes its 
coastal trade by a lymphad, an heraldic ship, blue with red pendant 
and flags, rowing over a green sea on a gold field. Prince Edward Island 
shows a tract of grass-land from which grows an oak tree and three 
saplings, all proper (in natural colours) on a white field; this device, 
like the motto (which mearts ‘ Small beside great ’), refers to the Island 
itself, smallest of the Canadian Provinces, in comparison with mighty 
Canada. Saskatchewan displays its great natural product, corn, by 
placing three golden wheat-sheaves on a green field. 

Three provinces use not the royal but the national emblem of England, 
the St. George’s Cross, red on white. Below the Cross Ontario places 
the Canadian symbol, the Maple Leaf, gold with red veins on a green 
field. Manitoba shows its characteristic animal, the bison, in brown, 
standing on a purple mountain-top, on a green field. Alberta 


uses a 
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landscape : a field of golden corn, in front of a strip of green meadow-land 
at the foot of a range of snow-covered mountains against a blue sky. 

Nova Scotia boasts two emblems, each displaying the meaning of its 
name, ' New Scotland ’. Its original shield, which has recently again 
come into use, consists of the St. Andrew’s Saltire with its colours 
reversed, blue on a white field; at its centre is a smaller shield bearing 
the Royal Arms of Scotland, the Rampant Lion and Tressure, red on 
gold. Its alternative shield is on similar lines to those of the other 
provinces; in token of the country from which it was originally colonized, 
there are two thistles at the top and one at the bottom, proper on a gold 
field; in the middle of the shield the Province’s fisheries are symbolized 
by a salmon, white on a blue field. 

Naturally the English emblem on a Canadian Province’s shield stands 
not for England only but for all the British Isles. British Columbia is 
more explicit: at the top of its shield is the emblem of Britain, the 
Union Flag, with a crown at its centre. The design below is heraldic, 
a gold sun rising against a field which consists of blue and white wavy 
bars, symbolizing water. The meaning of the motto is ‘Splendour 
which never fails ’. 

Canada’s two Territories have emblems which, though not officially 
authorized, have been in use for over thirty years. The Yukon has the 
Lion of England, red on gold, at the top of its shield; below is a device 
of three red triangles, bearing gold circles and fimbriated in white, on 
a blue field: these seem to refer to the snow-clad mountains with their 
gold deposits. The symbol at the top of the Northwest Territories’ 
shield refers not to the Mother Country but to the ‘frozen north’: 
a white polar-bear on a chequered field of blue and white, representing 
ice and snow; below arc four whcatshcaves, gold on a red field. The 
red on both these devices was probably chosen to make them more 
brilliant and effective. 

Though so near to Canada, Newfoundland has only recently become 
one of its provinces. As Britain’s oldest colony, it was formerly a separate 
part of the Commonwealth. Its badge, which appears not on a shield 
but in a white circle, shows Mercury, the ancient god of travel, bringing 
a sailor, newly landed from a boat and holding a fishing-net, to Britannia. 
The name above means * New Land and the motto means * I bring 
you these gifts ’ (Plate IX, figure 1). 

Two Dominions use emblems too large to be enclosed in a circle. 
That of New Zealand covers the fly of its Ensign, that of Australia 
extends over the whole of the Ensigns outside the canton. They are 
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neither heraldic nor do they represent any creature of earth: they are 
based on the Southern sky. 

The first explorers of the Antipodes were perplexed at finding strange 
beasts and birds, strange plants and trees, strange tribes with stranger 
customs and, most bewildering of all, a strange sky. They rejoiced to 
see in the midst of these unfamiliar constellations the emblem of their 
religion, a group of stars in the form of a cross; they may have regarded 
this as a sign from Heaven that they could not travel beyond the Divine 
care. When they realized that this group could be used, like the Pointers 
in the Great Bear, to indicate the Pole, their respect for it increased. 
No wonder, then, that this star-group, the Southern Cross, figures on 
coats of arms and (lags. 

Australia itself, though previously visited by European ships, was 
first systematically surveyed by the great English navigator and explorer. 
Captain James Cook. Since he first hoisted it at Botany Bay in 1770, 
the Union Flag has flown over the Continent. It now appears in the 
canton of the ensigns down by the Commonwealth of Australia, formed 
with Dominion status in 1901. 

These Ensigns, Red and Blue alike, bear in the fly a group of five 
stars, one smaller than the others, resembling those of the Southern 
Cross. In the hoist is a larger star, which corresponds to nothing in 
the sky and is purely symbolic: it is the Australian ‘ Commonwealth 
Star ’. The stars arc white, and except for the small star in the Cross, 
which is five-pointed, each has seven points (Plate VIII, figure 3). 

Ships of the Royal Australian Navy fly this Blue Ensign as a jack; 
since 1921 they have been permitted to fly the White Ensign at the stern. 
The flag of the Australian Naval Board bears a cabled anchor similar to 
that on the British Admiralty Flag, but is halved horizontally, red above 
blue. Royal Fleet Auxiliary vessels place a yellow anchor, surrounded 
by a yellow ring, in the fly of the Blue Ensign or Jack. The Red Ensign, 
charged with the six stars, is Australia’s merchant flag. 

Each of the six states in the Australian Commonwealth has its own 
badge, which appears in a circle in the fly of its ensign. That of Victoria 
consists of the five stars of the Southern Cross, white and surmounted 
by the Imperial Crown in full colour on a blue field; this emblem, 
which dates from 1851, may have suggested that now used by the 
Australian Commonwealth. Four stars appear on the badge of New 
South Wales, but instead of representing the Southern Cross they are 
arranged symmetrically on the arms of a red St. George’s Cross; at its 
centre is a lion similar to those of the Royal Standard; this, like the stars, 
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is gold. The English lion, in red, forms the badge of Tasmania. That of 
Queensland is a blue Maltese Cross with the Imperial Crown at its centre. 
All three of these badges arc heraldic and all appear on white fields. 

Two badges show, black on yellow fields, characteristic Australian 
birds. That of South Australia is the white-backed piping shrike, 
displayed as the Heralds say (with its wings outspread) but gripping 
a red and green perch. That of Western Australia greatly astonished 
the naturalists when it was discovered, for it had never been thought 
possible: it is the famous Black Swan. 

Papua, the south-eastern portion of the Island of New Guinea, is 
under the authority of Australia. Its badge is simple but effective: the 
Imperial Crown in full colour above the word papua, black on a white 
field. 

New Zealand is not part of the Australian Commonwealth; it was 
granted Dominion status in 1907. Its earliest flag, dating from 1834, 
and chosen out of three designs by the Maori Chiefs, is now used as 
a House Flag by a shipping company: a St. George’s Cross, red on 
white; in the canton is a smaller St. George’s Cross and four white 
stars on a blue field (Plate VI, figure 4). 

The emblem of New Zealand is now the Southern Cross, but in a 
simpler form than that of Australia: four stars in the fly of its ensigns. 
Those on its Blue Ensign arc red with a white fimbriation; this forms 
the jack of the New Zealand division of the Royal Navy, which is 
authorized to fly the White Ensign at the stern. The stars on its Red 
Ensign, its merchant flag, are white (Plate VIII, figure 4). 

Western Samoa, a group of Pacific Islands, is governed by New 
Zealand, whose troops conquered it from Germany in the First World 
War. Its badge shows an island scene: a stretch of orange sand bearing 
some tufts of dark-green grass and three cocoanut trees with brown 
trunks and light-green leaves, the rest of the circle being white. The 
group also has another flag for use only on land: red with a blue canton 
bearing a Southern Cross. 

The Union of South Africa has a special flag, unlike any other in 
the Empire, because of its special history. The other Dominions were 
colonized chiefly from Britain; even in Canada the French are in a 
minority. South Africa was colonized both from Britain and from 
Holland; it was unified only after the Boer War, and its Dutch inhabitants 
arc not yet fully reconciled to the British. 

When South Africa became a Union in 1910, the national flag w&s 
at first the Blue Ensign with a badge in the fly. This consisted of a 
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shield (it needed no white circle) divided into four Provinces. (These 
emblems are not flown separately as local flags; this is shown heraldically 
by a wavy line, instead of a straight one, between the top half of the 
shield and the bottom.) 

In the first quarter on a red field is the traditional heraldic and 
religious emblem for hope, a white-robed female figure leaning on a 
rock and holding an anchor; this, of course, refers to the Cape of Good 
Hope in Cape Colony. In the second, two galloping wildbeesten (wild 
oxen) black and white on gold, represent Natal. The flowering orange 
tree in the third quarter, orange and green on gold, is the symbol of the 
Orange Free State. The emblem of the Transvaal, on the fourth quarter, 
black and white on green, is the Trek Waggon in which the early Dutch 
colonists carried out their heroic journeys into the unknown (Plate IX, 
figure 3). 

The nationalist Dutch, some of whom wanted South Africa to 
become an independent republic, were dissatisfied with this emblem and 
decided to adopt a new flag. Some of them even wished to exclude the 
British Union from the flag, whereas the South Africans of British 
descent and their Dutch sympathizers were anxious to include it. The 
compromise arrived at, a quartered flag combining the Union, the old 
Transvaal Vierkleur , the old flag of the Orange Free State, and four stars, 
white on a blue field, was unsatisfactory and did not long remain in use. 

In 1927 it was decided that the South African National Flag was to 
consist of three horizontal stripes of equal width; its colours, orange, 
white, and blue, are those of the old Princevlag of that great Dutch 
liberator, William of Orange. In the centre of the white stripe arc three 
smaller flags. 

The central flag, which is shown hanging vertically, is that of the 
Orange Free State; it consists of seven stripes, four white and three 
orange, and has the modern Dutch flag, striped red, white, and blue, in 
its canton—a fourth flag represented on the large one. On its hoist 
side, spread horizontally, is the British Union, symbolizing the share 
which the British took in developing South Africa. On the side towards 
the fly, also arranged horizontally, is the old Transvaal Vierkleur (four 
colour) banner: it combines the Dutch flag, with its three horizontal 
stripes of red, white, and blue, with one wider green vertical stripe 
representing ‘ Young Holland ’. The new Flag thus symbolizes every 
national clement in South Africa, the Dutch, the British and the Boer 
Trekkers (Plate VIII, figure 2). 

This National Flag is flown side by side with the British Union Flag 
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on all public buildings in South Africa, as it is on the proper occasions 
at South Africa House, Trafalgar Square. The one flag symbolizes the 
nationality of the South African Union, the other its free association 
with the rest of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In 1946 the Union discontinued the use of the Blue Ensign and the 
South African Naval Forces now fly an ensign formed by a broad dark 
green cross of St. George type with the National Flag in the canton. 

Until recently, all India was united under one government. Its flag 
was the Blue Ensign with the 4 Star of India 4 in the fly: a five-pointed 
silver star, surrounded by a blue heraldic 4 garter \ bearing the words 
4 Heaven's Light Our Guide *, surrounded by a circle of golden rays. 

In 1947 India was divided into two. India, now a self-governing 
republic within the British Commonwealth, consists only of those regions 
in which most of the people are of the Hindu religion; those parts in 
which most arc Mohammedan form the Dominion of Pakistan. 

The flag of India is a horizontal tricolour, saffron, white, and green; 
these colours represent courage, peace, and faith. On the central white 
stripe, in blue, is the symbol of India’s ancient culture, the Wheel of 
Asoka—a great King of Northern India in the third century B.C. (Plate 
VIII, figure 5). The Indian Navy’s ensign is white bearing a St. George’s 
Cross broader than that on the White Ensign; in its canton is the Indian 
National Flag. This also appears in the canton of the red ensign of the 
Indian Merchant Navy. 

The flag of the Dominion of Pakistan is a white crescent and star 
on a green field, with a broad white stripe down the hoist. This is the 
traditional emblem and colour of the Mohammedan faith; the white 
stripe represents those people of the Dominion who do not belong to 
that religion (Plate VIII, figure 6). 

In early 1948 Ceylon became a separate self-governing Dominion 
within the Commonwealth. It formerly flew the Blue Ensign with its 
Badge in the fly, a brown elephant standing on a patch of green in front 
of a grey pagoda, surrounded by a red circle with gold edges and 
containing gold ornaments (Plate IX, figure 6). 

The new Dominion has not yet decided on a suitable emblem for its 
flag, which should symbolize all its people. For the time being it is 
using an ancient device of the Kings of Kandy: a lion brandishing a 
sword represents the king as ruler of the state and commander of its 
armed forces (Plate VIII, figure 7). Two vertical bars, green and saffron, 
have recently been added in the hoist. 
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Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone. 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was flown 

Rudyard Kipling: The Flag of England 

The British Commonwealth of Nations includes not only the great 
Dominions, but many smaller colonies: lone islands or groups of islands 
or stretches of coastland all over the Seven Seas. Most of these fly the 
Blue and Red Ensigns with a special badge in the fly, placed on a white 
circle, if necessary, to make its colours more distinct; their Governors 
usually fly the Union Flag, with the badge at its centre in a garland. 

Few British Colonies are in Europe, and these are small: one cape 
and two islands in the Mediterranean. But their key position gives them 
an importance out of all proportion to their size: in the two World Wars, 
as they had often done before, they formed what the Bible would call 
‘ the gate of our enemies 

The badge of Gibraltar symbolizes its nature. On a red shield of 
unusual shape appears a grey three-towered castle, with battlements and 
arrow-slit windows; attached to its door is a gold key, and below is a 
scroll bearing Latin words meaning 1 The Badge of Mount Calpe This 
is the ancient name of Gibraltar, which is both a stronghold and the 
‘ key to the Mediterranean ’ (Plate IX, figure 4). 

Malta, G.C., which won its unique decoration through its heroic 
stand against the enemy in the recent war, has two flags. That of the 
Governor General is the Blue Ensign with the island’s badge in the fly: 
a shield divided vertically, white and red. The Maltese Traditional Flag, 
which takes the place of the Red Ensign, is similarly divided, white in 
the hoist and red in the fly: this is usually flown side by side with the 
British Union Flag. Until recently these colours were plain; but now 
in the white halves of shield and Traditional Flag, in the canton, appears 
the island’s proud honour: the George Cross (Plate VIII, figure 8). 

The badge of Cyprus consists of two red lions, one above the other, 
slightly different from those on the Royal Standard. They go direct on 
the Blue Ensign, but of course need to be placed in a white circle on 
the Red (Plate IX, figure 5). 
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In the Persian Gulf is a group of six principalities known as the Trucial 
or Pirate Coast, which is important as a landing-place for British airliners. 

It also has two regional flags: a white square with 
a smaller red square at its centre, and a red flag 
with a narrow white stripe down its hoist. 

The badge of Aden shows a native boat, in 
green and white on an heraldic sea of blue and 
white navy bands. 

The National Flags of Qu’aiti and Kathiri 
States are horizontal tricolours; their Sultan’s 
Standards are similar, with a crow n on one of the 
stripes. The Qu’aiti flag is red, yellow, and blue, 
with three circles, blue, green, and blue, each containing a tower, on the 
central stripe. That of Kathiri is green between yellow stripes; in the 
hoist is a red triangle bearing three white stars. 

The Maldivc Islands, near Ceylon, fly a red flag bearing a green 
oblong on which arc a white crescent and star. 

The Malay peninsula consists of a number of states each governed 
by its native Sultan or Rajah with the assistance of a British Adviser. 
Together they constitute the Federation of Malaya; this includes what 
used to be called the Federated Malay States, together with five Un- 
fcdcratcd States and two Settlements. Here the Blue and Red Ensigns 
arc not used. The various states have their own flags, none of which 
contain any emblem to denote their membership of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. The flags of the Federated Malay States, flown by 
all Government vessels, combined the colours which appear on the 
Ensigns of its four component states. Their Ensign consisted of four 
horizontal stripes, white, red, yellow, and black; at its centre was a 
tiny oval containing a yellow-and-black tiger on a white field. The F.M.S. 
Jack, flown at the bow, arranged the same colours envelope-fashion in 
four triangles whose points meet at its centre: the upper triangle was 
white, that in the hoist red, the lower one yellow, and that in the fly black. 

The National Flag of the Federation of Malaya now consists of 
eleven horizontal stripes, six red and five white; the canton of royal 
blue, bears, in gold, a crescent and an eleven-pointed star. Its colours 
combine the traditional royal hue, gold, of the Sultans of Malaya with 
the red, white, and blue of Britain; the eleven stripes and points on the 
star indicate that number of states in the Federation; the crescent and 
star form the traditional Mohammedan emblem. The badge of the 
Federation depicts a tiger. 
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Each of the State ensigns shows the presence of the Sultan of the State ; 
a burgee of the same colours denotes the presence of the British Adviser. 
Two are divided horizontally: that 
of Perak into three equal stripes, 
white, yellow, and black, and that 
of Pahang into white and black 
halves. The ensign of Selangor is 
quartered red and yellow; the first 
quarter contains the Mohammedan 
emblem, the crescent moon and 
star, also in yellow. That of Negri 
Sembilan is yellow with its canton divided diagonally from the top of 
the hoist to the centre of the flag, red above and black below. 

Several Malayan states which now are included in the Federation 
have each two or three flags, the personal banner of its Sultan differing 
from its national flag. Several of these flags display the crescent moon 
in the design, with or without the star, for in this region Mohammedanism 
is predominant. 

The Sultan of Johorc flies the crescent and star black on a white 
field; the national flag has a similar emblem, white on red in the canton 
of a blue flag. Kedah has three flags, of which two show the crescent 
moon with upturned points enclosing a shield and surrounded by a 
wreath. On the Sultan’s flag, which is yellow, the shield and wreath are 
green and the crescent red; on the red national flag the shield and 
wreath are yellow and the crescent green. The merchant flag displays 
the national colours red on a broad stripe running diagonally from the 
top of the hoist to the bottom of the fly, yellow in the triangle above 
and green in that below. The flag of the Sultan of Kelantan is white, the 
device in its centre consisting of the crescent moon with horns upturned 
below a star surmounted by a crown, all gold within a blue wreath; 
the State Flag is red and bears a white design showing two lances, two 
torches and a star within the upturned horns of the crescent moon. 

Trenganu has three flags: the Sultan flics a white standard, bearing, 
in gold, a device including a crown, two crossed swords and other signs. 
The government and national flags are black with a broad white stripe 
in the hoist; the government flag bears the upturned crescent and star 
black on the white stripe and a white saltire on the black fly; the 
national flag has the crescent and star white at the centre of the fly. 
The Rajah of Perlis flies a yellow standard charged in its centre with a 
shield-like device, bearing a Malayan inscription, within two sprays of 
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North Borneo 


leaves; the state or national flag is halved horizontally, yellow above, 
blue below. 

The Straits Settlements comprised a group of small colonies, mostly 
near the west coast of Malaya. Their badge was a diamond lying on its 
side, and divided into three by a broad white stripe resembling the letter Y 
upside down; in each arm of the Y was an Imperial Crown in red and 
gold (Plate IX, figure 9). A similar badge but with its colours reversed 
and with only one crown at its centre is now the emblem of Singapore. 

North Borneo, cast of Malaya, used to be administered by the 
British North Borneo Company, under a Charter granted by Queen 

Victoria. Its badge was a red lion rampant on a 
yellow circle. At the centre of the Union Flag, 
though without the usual garland, it formed the 
Governor's flag—this, after the native name for 
the district, was called the Sabah Jack. The 
badge of North Borneo now consists of two arms, 
rising from a blue and yellow wreath and grasping 
a flag bearing the old lion emblem; one is that 
of a native, the other, clad in a blue sleeve with a 
white cuff, that of a white man. 

Though on the north-western coast of Borneo, Brunei formed one of 
the Malay States but it is now administered from Sarawak. Its flag bore 
a broad stripe, one-third black above two-thirds white, running diagonally 
across a yellow field. Its new badge shows a device like a winged pylon 
topped by a flag. 

Sarawak, also in Borneo, was governed a hundred years ago by Sir 
James Brooke—Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. Anxious to give his people 

a sense of national pride but unable to get per¬ 
mission from the British Government to use the 
Union Flag, he designed a flag based on his own 
personal arms. Though now a British Colony, 
Sarawak still flics his colours: its merchant flag 
was a cross of St. George's type, but black in 
the hoist and red in the fly, on a yellow field; 
the Government flag placed a gold crown in the 
centre of the cross; the Rajah’s Standard converts 
the Government flag into a burgee and splits the red bar of the cross 
into triangles running along each of the swallow-tails. The arms now 
appear as a badge in the fly of the Ensign and garlanded at the centre 
of the Union Flag. 



Badge of Sarawak 
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The badge of Hong Kong, off the coast of China, shows a harbour 
scene, with a junk and a three-masted ship at anchor. On the wharf, 
near bales of merchandise, stand two Chinese figures, one greeting a 
white man. This represents a native guide, once so famous that the 
island was named after him, 4 Kwan Taiho *; its present name means 
4 fragrant waters 

In the Pacific there are a number of islands which form part of 
the British Commonwealth; most of them place badges on Union Flag 
and Blue Ensign. The badge of Fiji shows that island’s coat of arms 

illustrating its people and products. At the top 
of the shield is the Lion of England holding 
a native emblem, a cocoa-pod, gold on a red 
field: the lower part of the shield is quartered 
by a St. George’s Cross; in its quarters are three 
sugar-canes, a cocoa-nut palm, a dove with an 
olive-spray in its beak, and a bunch of bananas. 
The supporters are natives wearing bark-cloth 
Fiji kilts, the crest is a native canoe, and the motto 

is Fijian for 4 Fear God and Honour the King \ 

The badge of the British Solomon Islands represents a shield on 
which appears a turtle, white on red. Triangular markings, above, 
alternately white and black, resemble those borne by the native boats. 

The badge of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands shows a Frigate Bird 
flying over the sea from which the sun is rising; bird and sun are gold, 
the sky red, and the sea blue and white. 

The smaller islands are administered by the Western Pacific High 
Commissioner, who places the initials 4 W.P.H.C.* below the Imperial 
Crown in red and gold on a white field surrounded by a garland at the 
centre of the Union Flag. Three other badges similarly consist of this 
Crown with letters or words in black; the crown above * B.R.’ on 
a white circle in the fly of the Blue Ensign forms the flag of the 
Resident Commission in several island groups; with the addition of 
the words new Hebrides it is that of the local Resident Commissioner; 
and surrounded by the words British solomon islands it is the badge 
of that Protectorate. 

Tonga Protectorate, also known as the Tongan or Friendly Islands, 
instead of placing a badge on the British Ensign has its own flags. 
The State Flag is a Red Ensign; in the canton is not the Union Flag 
but a red Greek Cross (with equal arms) on a white field, resembling 
the Swiss Flag. The Customs Flag has its fly divided horizontally, blue 
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above and white bearing the initials ‘ H.M.C.’ 
below, with the same canton. The Queen’s 
Standard places the red Greek Cross on a 
six-pointed white star at the centre of a 
quartered flag with a very striking design: 
in the first quarter are three white stars on 
a yellow field, in the second a gold crown 
on a red field, in the third a dove with an 
olive-spray in its mouth, white on blue; in 
the fourth three crossed swords white on a 
yellow field. 

Included in the British Commonwealth 
are two islands off the East Coast of Africa; 
both place badges in the centre of the Union 
Flag and in the fly of the Blue Ensign. The 
badge of Seychelles shows a sea-beach below 
a blue sky; on the beach palm trees are 
growing and a turtle is basking; the motto is Latin for ‘The Finish 
Crowns the Work The badge of Mauritius shows a complete coat of 
arms. On the quarters of its shield are an heraldic galley, gold on blue, 
three palm trees green on gold, a key red on gold, and a star above 
a triangle, white on blue; the supporters, which have red heads and 
backs and white chests and legs, are the extinct dodo and a deer, each 
holding a sugar-cane; the motto means ‘ The sign of a star and the key 
of the sea 

The other African colonies similarly place badges on the Union Flag 
and Ensigns, and six of these are heraldic. That of Kenya is a red 
rampant lion (Plate IX, figure 8). That of Nyasaland is a shield: at 
its top is a rising sun with rays, gold on blue; below is a panther 
standing on a rock all proper on a white field. That of Sierra Leone 
is also a shield: at its top is a Union Flag of the older pattern without 
the St. Patrick s Cross; below on the left a freed slave is shown raising 
his hand in salute to a ship out at sea; on the right is a palm tree green 
on gold; the Latin motto means: * Under Britain’s Protection, Free’. 
That of Southern Rhodesia is again a shield: at its top a red lion stands 
between two green and purple thistles on a white field (these are the 
arms of the Rhodes family); below, gold on a green field, is the emblem 
of mining, a pick (Plate IX, figure 7). That of Nigeria is the ancient 
magical design called Solomon’s Seal, consisting of two interlaced 
triangles, green on a red field and enclosing the Imperial Crown (Plate IX, 
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Badges of African Colonies 
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Zanzibar Mauritius Seychelles 


figure 11). That of Northern Rhodesia is a shield with an eagle holding 
a fish above blue wavy lines representing Victoria Falls. 

Four African badges, besides that of Nyasaland with its leopard, 
bear pictures of local animals, and one of a local bird. Somaliland 
shows the head of a koodoo, and Tanganyika Territory of a giraffe. 
Uganda’s badge is unusually attractive, a picture in full natural colours 
and against a natural background of grass reeds, of the African Balearic 
Crane. Two West African colonies, Gambia and the Gold Coast, use 
identical badges, except for the letters * G ’ and ‘ G.C.\ showing a brown 
elephant in front of a palm tree standing on a yellow plain with green 
mountains in the distance (Plate IX, figure 10). 
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Naval scenes appear on the badges of two African islands. The 
British Resident at Zanzibar places inside a garland at the centre of 
the Union Flag a picture of a dhow, a native boat with a triangular sail 
and flying a red flag, on a green sea against a blue sky; above is the 
Imperial Crown in red and gold. That of St. Helena is a shield 
with a complicated pink-and-ycllow border on a white field: on the 
shield is a picture of an Indiaman with sails furled and flying the St. 
George’s Cross approaching a passage between two peaks, one black 
and one brown. 

Almost all the British Colonies in the West Indies and America place 
naval scenes on the badges, the four exceptions being heraldic. Jamaica 
uses its coat of arms, a white shield bearing a red St. George’s Cross 
on which arc five golden pineapples; the supporters arc a native man 
and woman and the crest is a crocodile; the Latin motto means ‘The 
two Indies serve as one The badge of the Windward Islands, placed 
in a white circle surrounded by a garland on the Union Flag, is an 
Imperial Crown in red on gold above a white ‘ garter' surrounding a 
blue circle on which is a shield quartered red, yellow, green, and silver; 
the motto means * Go with a fortunate foot The badge of St. Vincent, 
which is taken from the island’s coat of arms, shows two female figures 
on cither side of an altar, one holding an olive-branch, the other kneeling 
as though offering sacrifice; the Latin motto means ‘ Peace and Justice 

The badge of Barbados is both marine and heraldic: it shows Britannia 
with her trident, borne across the waves by two sea horses. So also is 
that of Bermuda, a white shield on which is a red lion of unusual appear¬ 
ance holding another shield; this displays a shipwreck, that of the Sea 
Vintage in 1609—the artist has made it more dramatic, however, by 
showing the ship wrecked not as actually happened on a sunken reef, 
but dashed against a lofty cliff. That of St. Lucia consists of crossed 
bamboo rods; in their angles the Tudor Rose is quartered with the 
fleur-de-lis: all arc dull gold on a black field. 

The other badges show how highly the early colonists esteemed the 
vessels which made their voyages possible, for they display sea-going 
ships. That of the Bahamas shows three ships, one in the foreground 
and two in the distance, within a garter surmounted by an Imperial 
Crown in red and gold and bearing the Latin motto ‘ Pirates expelled 
and commerce restored ’. That of the Turks and Caicos Islands shows 
a ship sailing past a beach on which are two conical huts and a native 
wearing a red jacket and apparently engaged in filling baskets with some 
article of commerce. The ancient ship on the badge of Grenada may 
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represent Columbus approaching a hilly shore; the motto signifies 
‘ Light out of Darkness 

The badge of the Falkland Islands includes the hornless ram for 
which the isles are famous, proper (in the natural colours) on a blue 
field. Below are wavy stripes, white and blue, representing the sea; on 
this floats the ship Desire, with which Captain John Davies discovered 
the islands in 1592. Below is the motto ‘ Desire the Right ’. That of 
the Leeward Islands shows a water-way between two sandy shores, but 
here the two ships attract less attention than the enormous pineapple 
in the foreground; above is the Royal Arms. The badge of Trinidad 
and Tobago shows a port in which a boat is rowing to the nearer of 
two ships, anchored off a quay on which flies a Blue Ensign near the 
foot of a mountain; the Latin motto means ‘ Satisfied to unite peoples 
and make treaties ’. 

Even the two small colonies on the mainland use badges combining 
a ship with heraldic emblems. That of British Guiana, the only British 
colony in South America, shows a full-rigged sailing-vessel within a 
garter on which is a Latin motto meaning * We both give and seek 
for some reason the ship’s Red Ensign is shown blowing one way and 
its red pendant the other (Plate IX, figure 12). That of British Honduras, 
in Central America, shows a ship, also in full sail, in the lower part of 
a decorated shield with a yellow border; on the left upper part of the 
shield is the Union Flag, and on the right are the tools used in felling 
the mahogany for which the colony is famous. 
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FLAGS OF THE UNITED STATES 

’77$ the star-spangled banner; oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

The American National Anthem 

Just as several foreign emblems have appeared on the British Royal 
Standard, so a number of foreign flags have flown over North 
America. The earliest of these may have been the Viking Raven 
Flag, taken across the Atlantic by Leif Ericsson nearly a thousand 
years ago. The flag unfurled by Columbus over the West Indies was 
the Royal Standard of Spain: it quartered the arms of Castile, a 
gold castle on a red field, with those of Leon, a red lion rampant 
on a white field. 

The Dutch, who established a colony in America, the New Netherlands 
(its capital. New Amsterdam, is now called New York), flew first their 
older flag of orange, white, and blue and later their modern red, 
white, and blue; each bore on the white strip the initials of a trading 
company. The Swedes, who founded a colony on the Delaware River, 

flew their gold cross (of St. George’s type) on 
a blue field. 

What flag the French hoisted over their 

An^rican colonics is uncertain: it may 

have borne the Royal emblem, the Heraldic 

Lilies. The French Republican Flag, the 

red, white, and blue tricolour, later flew over 

Louisiana. California, when it belonged to 

Mexico, flew that country’s flag. 

To establish an English claim on the 

New World, Sir Walter Raleigh hoisted the 

St. George’s Cross over the land he hoped 

to colonize in Virginia, but it did not fly 

there long. It was the colonial enterprise 

of the East India Company and the Virginia 

Company in the early seventeenth century 
n 
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which led to the planting of the earlier Union Flag, combining the 
crosses of St. George and of St. Andrew, west of the Atlantic. 

These crosses ofTended some rigid Puritans, who preferred a flag on 
which was represented a pine tree; this was not merely a local emblem 
but a symbol of democracy, for under such trees village councils debated 
their affairs. Each of the thirteen North American States, then under 
British rule, had its own flag: the strangest was that of South Carolina, 
a rattlesnake on a yellow field, with the motto 4 Don’t Tread on Me 

The ensign of the East India Company, the most famous of British 
trading companies, bore in its fly thirteen red and white horizontal 
stripes: in the canton was first the St. George’s Cross, later replaced 
by the first Union flag. This ensign, flown by ships which carried on 
a thriving trade with America, was well known; after it had been carried 
away in triumph from the 4 Boston Tea Party’ of 1773 it became the 
American national flag. 

The Union in its canton showed that, though they had taken up arms 
in defence of their rights, the colonists still regarded themselves as loyal 
subjects of the British King, while its thirteen stripes well symbolized 
the unity of their thirteen States. The colonists called it the Union Flag, 
the Grand Union Flag, the Great Union Flag—and also the Cambridge 
Flag, after the town in Massachusetts where George Washington cere¬ 
monially unfurled it (Plate X, figure 2). 

When, however, the Americans decided to break away from the 
Mother Country, they objected to the British Union in the canton and 
decided to replace it by their own emblem. To use a State flag might 
arouse jealousy; and the old 4 Liberty Tree’, being green, would not 
harmonize with the red stripes. The American Congress at last 
adopted a flag retaining the thirteen stripes, but placed a circle of 
thirteen stars, white on a blue field, in the canton, to represent the 
thirteen seceding states (Plate X, figure 3). 

A new country having been formed on earth, it 
seemed appropriate to use as its symbol a new 
constellation in the sky. The new design had the 
further advantage that it complimented the leader 
whom America still delights to honour: three red 
stars at the top of a white shield, with two red 
bars below, appeared on the arms of George 
Washington. Heraldic stars have six points, and 
the 4 stars ’ on his shield and on the American 
flag, having only five points, are really mullets. 
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the rowels of spurs. None the less, the flag of the U.S.A. has always 
been called the Stars and Stripes. 

At first a new star was added to the canton, and a new stripe to the 
fly, whenever a new state was admitted to the Union. As the nation 
grew, however, it was clear that the stripes would become too numerous, 
and the arrangement of the stars too elaborate, for the flag to be effective. 
Congress therefore decided that the stars should be arranged in horizontal 
rows, one being added for every new State, but that the number of stripes 
should revert to thirteen, one for each of the thirteen original States. 

The American Civil War of 1860 threatened to remove some of these 
emblems from the flag. A growing dispute about negro slavery induced 
some of the Southern States to secede from the Union; President 
Abraham Lincoln declared war on them in order to save his country 
from being split in two. His forces, the Northerners, retained the Stars 
and Stripes: it symbolized their aim to keep both it, and the Union it 
represented, intact. 

The Confederate Southern forces needed a new flag. Though they 
wished to break with the Union, they were still Americans, proud of 
the tradition of freedom for which their ancestors had fought under 
George Washington. Just as their ancestors had at first flown the 
Cambridge Flag in token of their loyalty to Britain, so the Southerners 
showed their faith in the American ideal by adopting a flag using the old 
American emblem in a different form. 

The earliest flag of the Southern States, the Stars and Bars, was also 
an ensign with a blue and white canton and a red and white fly. Instead 
of thirteen narrow stripes, however, its fly was divided horizontally into 
three broad bars, red above and below and white between. The stars 
in the canton were arranged not in horizontal rows but, like those on 
the original Stars and Stripes, in a circle; they were, however, larger 
and they numbered seven, to represent the seven seceding States (Plate 
X, figure 4). 

The new flag, indeed, so much resembled the Stars and Stripes as 
to risk confusion in battle. The Southern States therefore chose another 
flag: this, though not an ensign, still kept the old colours and the old 
emblem of white stars on a blue field but arranged them differently. 
This second flag, the Southern Cross, had nothing to do with the star- 
group of that name; it was so-called because it was the Cross of the 
Southern States. It consisted of a blue saltire with a white fimbriation 
on a red field, and although there were now eleven States on the 
Southern side, the saltire bore thirteen white stars (Plate X, figure 5). 
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For use at sea, the Southern Cross was later converted into an ensign 
by being placed in the canton of a larger flag with a plain white fly. 
Finally, for greater distinctness, a broad red stripe was run vertically down 
the fly. Then the victory of the Northern States made the Southern 
Cross go out of use and converted it into the emblem of a lost cause. 

This maintained the Stars and Stripes as the National Flag—it is also 
the Merchant Flag and the Ensign—of the United States. Additional 
stars continued to be added to the canton to symbolize the admission 
of new states to the Union, and the flag came into its present form 
in 1908. Its fly still consists of thirteen 
horizontal stripes, seven red and six white; 
in its canton are forty-eight stars arranged 
in six horizontal rows of eight, white on a 
blue field (Plate X, figure 1). 

Ships of the U.S. Navy wear a Jack at 
the bow consisting of a blue flag bearing 
forty-eight stars similar to the canton of 
the Stars and Stripes; this is also called 
the Union Flag of the United States. The 
Pendant now has seven stars, arranged 
horizontally, white on blue, in the hoist; 
the fly is divided horizontally, red above 
white. 

Like our own Queen, the U.S. President, 
as the head of a Sovereign State, is entitled to 
fly his own personal Standard. Its design— 
which remains almost unchanged as president 
follows president—resembles that on the U.S. Seal: an eagle grasping 
the symbols of war and peace, a thunderbolt and an olive-branch; 
thirteen white and red stripes run vertically down a blue-topped shield; 
above and beside the eagle’s head arc thirteen white stars; forty-eight 
stars surround it; the field is blue; the Latin motto means 4 One out 
of Many ’. 

The Secretary of the U.S. Navy flies a flag showing a foul anchor, 
between four stars, white on a blue field; the flag of the Assistant 
Secretary bears a similar design, blue on white. The Admirals’ flags are 
blue, with the rank indicated by white stars; unlike those of the Royal 
Navy, but like those of most other countries, these flags indicate a higher 
rank by increasing the number of stars. A Fleet Admiral’s flag bears 
five stars arranged in the form of a pentagon; an Admiral’s, four in 
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diamond shape; a Vice-Admiral’s three; a Rear Admiral’s two; a 
Commodore's one, on a tapering burgee. 

The flag of the U.S. Naval Reserve is a tapering burgee; its blue 
field bears the eagle above two crossed anchors in white, with a white 
shield decorated with blue stars and red vertical stripes. The Coastguard 
flag is an ensign, with a blue eagle, a red and white shield, and thirteen 
blue stars in the canton and sixteen vertical stripes in the fly. The 
Consular Flag bears the letter ‘ C ’ within a circle of thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field. The flags of the U.S. Naval Militia arc blue 
and yellow. 

The flag of the Secretary for War bears the National Arms in its 
centre; in each corner is a star, white on a red field. The Regimental 
Flags of the U.S. Army follow a practice similar to that of Britain, 
though, of course, their emblems are different. Cavalry Regiments carry 
a Standard or Guidon; Infantry Regiments carry National Colours, the 
Stars and Stripes, and Regimental Colours, the American Eagle. 

The rank of General Officers is indicated by red flags bearing white 
stars. That of a General of the Army bears five stars; a General’s 
four 1 ; a Lieutenant-General’s three; a Major-General’s two; and a 
Brigadier’s one. A General of the U.S. Air Force flies a blue flag on 
which arc four white stars arranged in a straight line. 

The forty-eight States in the Union have their own flags, the designs 
of which arc as varied as the Colonial badges on the British ensigns. 
A few have different designs on the two sides. Many of them are based 
on the emblems of their official seals; some, however, deserve special 
mention. 

A few States put stars on their flags to indicate the order in which 
they were admitted to the Union. Thus Arkansas flics a flag bearing 
twenty-five stars to show that it was the twenty-fifth State to be admitted; 
Tennessee, the sixteenth State, places on its flag three stars only—it was 
the third after the original Thirteen. 

The flags of several States arc as heraldic as those of Europe. That 
of Maryland is based on the Arms of an ancient family. That of Rhode 
Island bears an anchor surrounded by stars, that of Louisiana a pelican 
feeding its young, that of Indiana a golden torch. Two flags, those of 
North Dakota and Illinois, bear eagles resembling that on the United 
States seal. 

Like some of the British Colonics, a few of the State flags represent 
the characteristic animal or plant of the region. On the flag of California 
1 This was the flag of General Eisenhower in the Second World War. 
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is a grizzly bear, on that of Wyoming a buffalo; on one side of that of 
Oregon is a golden beaver, and on the reverse the State Seal. A sunflower 
appears on the flag of Kansas, and a palm tree on that of South Carolina; 
wreaths of golden-rod and of sage-brush appear respectively on those of 
Kentucky and Nevada. 

The early inhabitants of America are not forgotten. Oklahoma 
displays on its flag an Indian warrior’s shield bearing seven eagle feathers; 
across this is a saltire formed by the Indian and the classical emblems of 
peace—the peace-pipe crossed by the olive-branch. The circle at the 
centre of a cross on the flag of New Mexico is an ancient Zuni emblem 
of the sun and its rays, though the colours, red and gold, come from 
the arms of Spain. 

Two States show on their flags their loyalty to the Southern cause 
in the Civil War. The ensign of Mississippi has three bars in its fly, 
blue, white, and red; in the canton is the old Southern Cross. The 
flag of Texas has two bars, white above red, in its fly; in the hoist is 
one white star on a blue field, a fitting emblem of the * Lone Star State ’. 
The Territory of Alaska has a unique flag; white on a dark blue field 
appears the best known of all star-groups, the Great Bear. 

The capital of the United States, Washington, is situated not in any 
of the states but in the District of Columbia. The flag of the District 
is based, very appropriately, on George Washington’s coat of arms: on 
a white field appear three red stars above two horizontal red stripes. 

Whereas our loyalty is centred upon the throne, that of the citizens of 
the United States is centred upon their National Flag. Their government 
has issued detailed rules for its public display, and forbids its use in any 
form of advertisement. Hence it does not appear in the House Flags of 
any American shipping-line, though a few bear emblems which remind 
one of it without resembling it too closely: scattered white stars on a blue 
field or a red star with blue stripes; two bear the other national emblem, 
the eagle. The device of the Union Sulphur Co. which appears both 
on the black-topped funnel and on the House Flag, is unusual: a devil 
brandishing a pitch-fork, red on a yellow field (Plate VI, figures 10, 11, 12). 

Though so different from the Union Flag of Britain, the Stars and 
Stripes of the U.S.A. came from one of the oldest of British ensigns. 
It is thus a fitting symbol for the country over which it flies, a country 
which was once associated with Britain, which uses a variant of our 
language, and which shares so many of our traditions and ideals. 
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THE FLAGS OF EUROPE 

0 

Lift up a standard for the people. 

The Bible 

As 4 the shorthand of history flags form part of the tradition of the 
nations which fly them. Peoples who are related, or who have had a 
similar history, are akin in ideals, and usually express them by flying the 
same type of flag. Similar flags do not, however, always mean similar 
ideals or history—two widely different nations may hit on the same flag- 
patterns by accident, or one may deliberately copy another. 

The European people most akin to ourselves are the Scandinavians. 
Their language shows a resemblance to English, and their ideals and 
traditions are very like ours; through our Viking ancestors they are 
actually related to us. It is not surprising, then, that their emblems are 
similar to that of England, the St. George’s Cross. Their flags, however, 
differ from ours: not only in colour but in small details. The vertical 
arm of their crosses is not in the mid-line of the flag but nearer to 
the hoist, and their burgees may have a central tongue in the middle 
of the swallow-tail. Their rulers may follow a custom not used in 
Britain: a ship may wear a special pendant to show that a member 
of the Royal Family is on board but does not wish to be treated with 
ceremony. 

The emblem of Denmark is the exact reverse of that of England: 
a white cross on a red field. This is called the Dannebrog, the 4 Strength 
of Denmark’; it is probably the oldest national flag still in use, the 
Danes having a tradition that it was revealed in a vision to King Waldcmar 
on the field of battle over seven hundred years ago. The Merchant and 
National Flags arc almost square, the Jack and Ensign are longer and 
end in swallow-tails (Plate XI, figure 1). 

Norway was once ruled by the same king as Denmark, and its emblem 
is derived from the Dannebrog: the white cross on the red field, but with 
a narrower blue cross running along it. The National Flag and Merchant 
Flag are oblong, the Jack is square; the Ensign and Government Flags 
are also swallow-tailed but with a central tongue (Plate XI, figure 2). 
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Iceland, once ruled by the King of Norway, and until recently by 
the King of Denmark, is now an independent Republic. Still, however, 
it flies the Norwegian colours reversed: a red cross with a white border 
on a blue field (it thus resembles the first British Union Flag except 
that it has no white saltire). The National and Merchant Flags are 
oblong, the Government Flag and Ensign are swallow-tailed (Plate XI, 
figure 3). 

The flag of the Faroe Islands is similar to that of Denmark, except 
that the cross is bordered with blue. 

The flag of Sweden, which is four hundred years old, bears the 
colours of the Swedish Royal Family, a yellow cross on a light blue 
field. The National and Merchant Flags have a square fly, the Ensign 
and Jack have swallow-tails with a central tongue (Plate XI, figure 4). 

The national colours of Finland arc light blue for its lakes and white 
for its snows. The Merchant Flag consists of a blue cross with unusually 
broad arms on a white field: the National Flag bears the National Arms 
on the centre of the cross; the Ensign and Jack arc similar to the 
National Flag except that they have swallow-tails with a central tongue 
(Plate XI, figure 5). 

Outside Scandinavia, most European countries fly tricolour flags, 
cither vertical or horizontal, and the majority of these flags conform to 
the heraldic rules by having a metal stripe (white or yellow) between 
two colours. Some of the countries, whose history has brought them 
into contact with ourselves, use red, white, and blue, the same colours 
as we do. 

The tricolour of our nearest Continental neighbour, France, is very 
recent. One of her oldest flags was the banner of St. Denis, the country’s 
patron saint; this, however, began to go out of use after the Battle of 
Agincourt. Called the OriJIamme , it was probably a red banner with its 
fly cut into tongues to resemble flames. The Royal emblem of France at 
first consisted of golden toads—it is not surprising that this was altered 
to the golden lilies, the fleurs-de-lis. St. Joan’s pendant, which led the 

French armies to victory, bore religious em¬ 
blems in the hoist and the royal lilies in 
the fly. 

The French Revolution swept the lilies 
away and introduced a tricolour, using 
a design perhaps suggested by an earlier 
revolutionary flag, that of the Netherlands. 
Napoleon devised an Imperial Standard 
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bearing a device of golden bees; later, for a time, the French monarchy 
brought back the lilies; but when France became once more a republic 
it restored the tricolour. 

The French National Flag, Merchant Flag and Ensign consist of a 
vertical tricolour, blue, white, and red; the stripes may differ slightly 
in width, being so calculated as to appear exactly equal (Plate XII, figure 3). 
During the German occupation of France in the recent war, the Free 
French, led by General de Gaulle, had their own tricolour: this bore 
on its white stripe a red emblem, the Cross of Lorraine. 

The flag of Belgium is also a vertical tricolour, and was originally 
a revolutionary flag. Its people, when they revolted against the former 
rulers, the Austrians, rallied under the flag of Brabant (a region now 
divided between Holland and Belgium) and this revolt gave its name to 
the Belgian National Anthem, the Brabanfonne, and its colours to the 
Belgian Flag. The National and Merchant Flags and the Ensign are 
tricolours of black, yellow, and red (Plate XII, figure 4). 

The tricolour of the Netherlands—often called Holland—was 
originally orange, white, and blue. These were the colours of William, 
Prince of Orange, who freed the country from Spanish rule. This 
Princevlag is still sometimes flown, although—perhaps for greater dis¬ 
tinction at sea—the orange stripe on the official flag has been changed 
to red (Plate XII, figure 5). The National and Merchant Flags and the 
Ensign arc thus horizontal tricolours of red, white, and blue; the Jack 
consists of twelve triangles, three of each colour, with the points meeting 
at the centre. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg flies a horizontal tricolour rather 
like that of the Netherlands. It is, however, shorter, and its colours, 
taken from the Duchy’s coat of arms, are red, white, and light blue. 

Unlike the countries already mentioned, most of which have existed 
for hundreds of years, Germany became a nation only during the last 
century; it was a union of a number of states varying in size and import¬ 
ance, each with its own colours and flag. The newly-formed German 
Empire adopted the black and white of its leading state, Prussia, and the 
red and white of a great medieval trading corporation, the Hanseatic 
League. The first German National Flag was thus a horizontal tricolour 
of black, white, and red. The Imperial Arms consisted of the eagle; 
and the ensign which the German Navy flew in the First World War 
was white and bore a black cross with the eagle at its centre; in the 
canton was a black Iron Cross on a field formed by the three national 
colours. 
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At the end of the war the Empire fell and Germany became a republic. 
The new National Flag it adopted was also a tricolour, but its colours 
were black, red, and gold; the Merchant Flag, however, remained 
black, white, and red but bore the new colours in a small canton. The 
Nazi Government showed their dislike of the Republic by abolishing this 
flag: they restored the old tricolour of black, white, and red, flying it 
side by side with their own flag. Later they abolished even the old 



Old German Flag Old Naval Ensign Present German Flag 


tricolour and flew only their own flag: a red flag with a large white circle 
at its centre containing an ancient magical sign, the black Swastika. 

After its second defeat in the recent war, Germany was assigned a 
burgee with five equal horizontal stripes: blue, white, red, white, and 
blue; this is still used in East German waters. Elsewhere the National 
and Merchant Flags of the West German Federal Republics are again 
tricolours of black, red, and gold. 

The Saar Republic flies a flag with a blue hoist and a red fly on which 
is a white cross. 

Like Germany, Italy did not become a united nation until in the 
middle of last century 1 ; not only had it previously consisted of a number 
of small states, but much of the country had actually been under foreign 
rule, that of Austria. The new Kingdom of Italy adopted the flag devised 
by Napoleon when he had been ruler of Italy; it was similar to the 
French tricolour but with green instead of blue. When Mexico adopted 
a similar tricolour, however, the Merchant Flag of Italy was differenced 
by a shield on its white stripe; the Ensign placed a crown above the 
shield. This came from the arms of the House of Savoy, the family 
which, until recently, ruled Italy: it was a red shield on which was a 
white cross of St. George’s type, and had a blue border. When after the 
recent war Italy became a Republic, the Arms were removed from its flag, 

Vatican City, though in Rome, is an independent state; as the Headquarters of 
the Roman Catholic Church it will be dealt with later in the chapter on International 
Flags. 
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which thus became a plain vertical tricolour of green, white, and red. 
A shield has again been placed on the white stripe: it contains the 
emblems of four of the historic republics which once flourished on the 
Italian coast. 

Until it was forcibly merged into Germany, Austria had only one 
flag, a horizontal tricolour: two dark red stripes separated by white. 
These were the colours of the old Dukes of Austria, and are said to 
have been copied from the bloodstains on the white cloak which a twelfth- 
century Crusader had worn in battle. The flag went out of use during 
Germany’s control of Austria, being replaced by the Nazi Swastika flag; 
now that Austria is again independent, its ancient tricolour has been 
restored. 

The Flag of Spain used to be a horizontal tricolour, red above and 
below and yellow between; these, the old colour of Aragon, are said 
to have been copied, rather like those of Austria, from the marks made 
by a king who dipped his fingers in blood and drew them over a 
yellow shield. When Spain became a Republic in 1931, the lower stripe 
was made violet instead of red, but when General Franco came to 
power, he restored the former colours. The Merchant Flag is the plain 
tricolour of red, yellow, and red (Plate XII, figure 7); the National Flag 
and Ensign bear the National Arms on the central stripe: this includes 
the emblems of several of the old Spanish kingdoms and is flanked by 
two pillars representing the ‘ Pillars of Hercules ’ (Gibraltar and the 
African cape opposite). The design also includes a black eagle. 

Although Portugal became a republic in 1910, it still places on its 
flag the coat of arms of its former Royal Family. Its Merchant and 
National Flags and Ensign are not tricolours but are divided vertically 
with green in the hoist and red in the fly; the red is considerably wider 
than the green. On the dividing line is a yellow Armillary Sphere (a 
‘ skeleton ’ sphere once used as an astronomical instrument—formerly 
part of the arms of Brazil, then a Portuguese colony). In this are the 
national arms, a white shield bearing five small shields; it has a red 
border on which arc seven yellow castles, and each small shield is blue 
and contains five white circles arranged saltire-fashion, celebrating a 
victory over five Moorish princes (Plate XII, figure 8). The Jack places 
the arms and sphere on the centre of a square flag, red with a green border. 

Bordering on France are two tiny countries, each with its own flag. 
The Republic of Andorra, in the Pyrenees, combines in its emblem the 
colours of the countries to its north and south, the French red and blue 
and the Spanish red and yellow: its flag is a vertical tricolour of blue. 
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yellow, and red, with a coat of arms on the central stripe. The Principality 
of Monaco, famous for the town of Monte Carlo, flies a flag divided 
horizontally, red above white; the Royal Standard bears on a white 
field the arms of the Grimaldi Family, from which its Prince is descended. 

Switzerland, having no seaboard and consequently no navy, has only 
one Flag. This is unlike that of any other country because of the 
Republic's unique history: it was founded in the fourteenth century 
by a union of peasants who had successfully revolted against their 
oppressive rulers. Its founders regarded their fight for freedom as a 
cause as sacred as the Crusades and therefore chose as their emblem 
a white Greek Cross (a cross with equal arms) on a red field (Plate XII, 
figure 2). 

The National Flag of Poland is halved horizontally, white above red 
(Plate XI, figure 8). Although the country is now a Republic it still forms 
its Merchant Flag by placing on the white stripe its old Royal Emblem, 
a small red shield bearing a white eagle. The Ensign is similar but has 
swallow-tails. The Jack consists of a Maltese Cross with its colours 
counterchangcd (red on the white half, white on the red); at its centre 
is an arm grasping a blue scimitar. 

Most of the countries in south-eastern Europe have a custom not 
found elsewhere, decorating their Royal or Presidential Standards with 
a border of tiny triangles in the national colours. 

Czechoslovakia was formed after the 1914 War in order to restore 
the independence of some historic states, whose colours appear in its 
flag: the red and white of Bohemia and the blue of Moravia. As so many 
other nations fly these colours, however, the new state adopted an original 
design: its National Flag is halved horizontally, white above red, except 
for a blue triangle in the hoist (Plate XI, figure 7). 

Yugoslavia, also formed after the 1914 War, was formerly called the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, but it is no longer a 
monarchy. Its State and Merchant Flags arc horizontal tricolours of 
blue, white, and red and bear a large red star bordered with yellow. 
A similar design forms the canton of the Ensign, the fly of which is red. 
The States of Serbia and Croatia also fly tricolours, respectively red, blue, 
and white, and blue, white, and red each bearing the star. 

The National Flag of Hungary is also a horizontal tricolour, but of 
red, white, and green; the white stripe bears the emblem of the People’s 
Republic of Hungary: a hammer crossed by an ear of corn, above a 
larger car and below a red star. 

The Flag of Rumania is a vertical tricolour of blue, yellow, and red, 
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said to represent the sky, the wealth of the country’s soil and the courage 
of its people. The National Flag and the Ensign, but not the Merchant 
Flag, place the national coat of arms on the yellow stripe. 

The National and Merchant Flags of Bulgaria are horizontal tricolours 
of white, green, and red, representing the love of peace, the fertility of 
the soil, and the courage of the army. The Ensign has a rampant lion, 
yellow on a red square in the canton; below this is a red star on a white 
field. 

The Merchant Flag of Albania is a horizontal tricolour, black between 
two dark red stripes. Its National Flag and Ensign are red and bear a 
black double-headed eagle on a dark red field; this formed the arms of 
the great fifteenth-century patriot Scandcrbcrg: above this is a red star 
edged with yellow. 

Greece is one of the few countries whose flag docs not include red. 
The National Flag, Merchant Flag, and Ensign have a square canton 
enclosing a Greek (equal-armed) Cross, white on a light-blue field; the fly 
is striped horizontally, five light-blue stripes and four white; the Jack is 
square with the white cross on a light-blue field. The cross on the Greek 
flag commemorates the fight which the country made for centuries in 
defence of Christianity against the Mohammedans (Plate XI, figure 6). 

Turkey, as the Ottoman Empire, was once master of the Balkans and 
dominated the Mediterranean; today it consists of Asia Minor, and of 
a small region in Europe bordering on the Bosphorus. Its National and 
Merchant Flag and its Ensign and Jack still display the emblem which 
was once the terror of the sea: a crescent moon and a star on a red field 
(Plate XII, figure 6). The crescent is the ancient symbol of Byzantium: 
the story goes that when Philip of Maccdon, father of Alexander the 
Great, was trying to storm it by a surprise night attack, the moonlight 
revealed his scheme; the city retained this emblem not only when it 
was Christianized and renamed Constantinople, but when it was conquered 
by the Turks—who now call it Istanbul. Its field was for a time changed 
to the Mohammedan sacred colour, green, but later the traditional red 
colour was restored. 

Russia was until 1917 an Empire; its Merchant Flag was then a 
horizontal tricolour of white, blue, and red and its Ensign a blue 
saltire on a white field. The Imperial Standard of the Czar bore a double- 
headed eagle, black on a yellow field, a device which dates from the 
Byzantine Empire of the fifteenth century. 

The Imperial Government was autocratic, but among the political 
groups which met in secret was the Communist Party, whose emblem 
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was the red flag. This is a symbol on which very different opinions are 
held: its enemies accuse it of meaning bloodshed and destruction, its 
supporters hail it as signifying the blood-brotherhood of all mankind. 
It has long been the flag of revolution the world over. 

After the fall of the Imperial Government the Communists, headed 
by Lenin and Trotsky, assumed control of Russia. They renamed the 
country the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and they needed a new 
flag as its emblem. It was only natural that they should choose the flag 
under which they had made their plans and dared arrest. 

The State and Merchant Flags of the U.S.S.R. have at the top of the 
hoist the crossed hammer and sickle, the emblems of the workers in 
town and country; above this is a five-pointed star, an ancient symbol 
of authority: these are yellow on a red field (Plate XII, figure 1). The 
Ensign is white, with a blue stripe along its lower edge: the emblems 
appear in red, the star in the hoist and the hammer and sickle in the 
fly; the Jack also includes the older emblem, a blue saltire. 

The various Soviet Republics which constitute the Union have red 
flags, most of which bear at the top of the hoist the State’s initials. 
These, however, are in the Cyrillic Alphabet, which is very different 
from ours, some of its letters being strange to us, and others, though 
familiar enough, being pronounced differently. The initials on the flag 
of the White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic, for example, are E.C.C.P. 
The flag of the Ukrainian Socialist Republic consists of a large red stripe 
over a narrower light-blue one; towards the hoist appears the hammer 
and sickle and the star. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE FLAGS OF ASIA AND AFRICA 


Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his 
own standard, with the ensign of their father's house. 

The Bible 


The countries of Asia and Africa cover so vast an area that they 
have never shared, like those of Europe, in one great civilization, 
with a common tradition and ideals. Their flags are very dissimilar: 
they include strange emblems, produced by ways of thought which 
we find hard to understand. 



Saudi Arabia was formed in 1932 by the 
union of two countries, Hedjaz and Neyd, in 
the Arabian Peninsula. Its green flag bears, 
above two crossed swords in white, the 
Mohammedan declaration of faith, written, 
in white, in the beautiful Arabic writing: 

‘ There is no god but God, and Mohammed 
is the prophet of God 

The flag of the Yemen is red and bears 
a scimitar between five stars, in white. 

Bahrein, a group of islands half-way up 
the Persian Gulf, is an independent state 
under British protection and forms an im¬ 
portant refuelling base for British aircraft, 
forbidden by the Shah of Persia to land on 
his coast. Its flag is red except for a white 
stripe, serrated at its edge like a saw, in the 
hoist. 

The flag of Kuwait, also in the Persian 
Gulf and a British Mandated Territory, is red 
and bears an Arabic inscription in white. 

In 1918 the League of Nations delivered 
a ‘ Mandate ’ giving Britain control of Pales¬ 
tine. Thirty years later the British gave up 
88 
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the mandate, and much of the country became the independent Jewish 
State, Israel. Its white State Flag bears two horizontal blue stripes; 
between them, also in blue, is an ancient religious emblem, the two 
interlaced triangles which form the 4 Star of David These colours 
were suggested years ago by one of the founders of Zionism, the ideal that 
Palestine should again become what it was in 
Bible days, the national home of the Jews. 

The blue represents the sky of Palestine, 
the white stands for the purity of the Zionist 
ideal. The Merchant Flag places the triangles, 
in a white oval, in the hoist of a blue flag. 

Lebanon, north of Palestine, was formerly 
under a French mandate issued by the old 
League of Nations but is now independent. 

On the white stripe, between two horizontal red stripes, is the national 
emblem, a cedar tree, referring to the 4 Cedars of Lebanon 4 of which the 
Bible describes Solomon’s Temple as being built. 

Syria was also for a time under a French League of Nations mandate 
but is now an independent republic. Its flag 
is a horizontal tricolour of green, white, and 
black, with three red stars on the white stripe 
(Plate XIII, figure 5). 

Other Asiatic countries have flags includ¬ 
ing these colours, which symbolize three 
important points in Mohammedan history. 

Jordan lies ‘across the Jordan’ from Palestine; 
though under a British League of Nations mandate it has its own flag. 
This, except for a red triangle (the Emir’s family colour) containing one 
white star, is a horizontal tricolour of black, white, and green. 

Iraq—formerly called Mesopotamia, the land 4 between the rivers ’ 
(Euphrates and Tigris)—gained its freedom from Turkish rule in 1923 and 
is now an independent monarchy. Its flag is a horizontal tricolour, of 
black, white, and green, resembling that of Jordan, but the red in its hoist 
is four-sided instead of triangular, 
and bears two white stars, said to 
represent the country’s two races, 
the Arabs and the Kurds (Plate 
XIII, figure 4). 

Persia, until recently called Iran, 
once used a unique combination 
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Afghanistan 


HP 




of colours: apple-green, white, and pink. Its National and Merchant 
Flags are now horizontal tricolours of green, white, and red. In the 
centre of the Government Flag is the national emblem in yellow: the 
sun rising over a lion which grasps a scimitar; in that of the Military 
Flag and the Ensign the emblem is surrounded by a wreath over which 

is a crown. Instead of the customary Red 
^ 1 Cross, Persia has its own Hospital Flag, on 

which the lion and sun emblem appear in 
i'i'yfe* rc d on a white field. 

The National Flag of Afghanistan on the 
Indian frontier is a vertical tricolour of black, 

. red, and green—again the Mohammedan 

Afghanistan colours. The white appears on the red 

stripe as the representation of a mosque, 
between two flags. 

Nepal, north-cast of India, has a flag 
unique in shape, consisting of two cqual- 
r^lTn^ > sided triangles one above the other. It is 

crimson with a blue border in the hoist, 

Double Flag of Nepal and bcarS tW0 dcV ' CCS in whitc ,ikc crudc, y- 

drawn human faces: that on the upper 

l jzv _• ,,. v triangle represents the moon and that on the 

r lower the sun. 

' Tibet, ruled by the Dalai Lama, a Bud- 

r] v, A , ~ dhist religious leader, is a strange land of 

which little is known: it has no representative 
= in Britain. The design of its flag is striking: 

Tjbc( a large golden sun emitting blue and red 

rays; along the hoist and the upper and 
lower edges is a border of ornate pattern. In the lower part of the 
flag a whitc triangle represents a snow-covered mountain—probably 
Mount Everest—over which the sun rises; at its foot are two lion-like 
beasts, white with green tails, separated by a small red circle. 

In 1947 Burma decided to leave the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and become an independent country. Formerly it had flown the Blue 
Ensign with its National emblem in the fly: a peacock all proper on a 
gold field. 


Double Flag of Nepal 


-- 


Tibet 


Its new National Flag is red with a canton of dark blue. In the canton 
is a five-pointed large white star with five smaller white stars between the 
points. The red represents courage, the blue peace, and the white purity 
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and honour; the five stars represent the five races who form the people 
of Burma (Plate XIII, figure 2). The Ensign bears the same emblem in 
the centre of a white flag with a red cross of St. George type. 

The ancient civilization of China was formerly ruled by an Emperor, 
whose flag bore a dragon on a yellow field (in Chinese legend the dragon 
is not a fearsome monster but a wise and benevolent friend). When 
the country became a Republic it adopted 
a new flag: five horizontal stripes of red, 
yellow, blue, white, and black. 

Now, however, the National Flag and 
Ensign of China have a sun with twelve 
rays, white on a blue field, in the canton 
(Plate XIII, figure 1); the fly is red, and 
four yellow lines zig-zag across to form the 
Merchant Flag. The Jack is the white sun 
on the blue field. 

The flag of the recently-formed People’s 
Republic of China is red, and bears in the 
canton a large five-pointed star in gold, with 
four smaller five-pointed stars arranged in a 
curve. 

The flag of Southern Korea is white, and 
bears at its centre an ancient magical emblem. 

This consists of a circle, divided by a curved 
line into two halves of equal shape, coloured 
red and blue. In each of the corners is a 
group of three black parallel lines, divided 
in accordance with the traditional rules of 
magic. 

The flag of Northern Korea is a horizontal 
tricolour, consisting of a broad red stripe 
between two narrow blue stripes. On the red stripe is a white circle 
containing a red five-pointed star. 

The Mongolian People’s Republic, now independent of China, flies 
a vertical tricolour, red, blue, and red. In the hoist is the State Emblem, 
an ancient magical sign, below a gold five-pointed star. 

The red flag of the East Mongolian Independent Republic resembles 
that of Soviet Russia, except that the crossed emblems in the canton are 
a mattock and a horsewhip, representing the peasants of the land and 
the Mongol horsemen. 



People’s Republic of China 

«/ 
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Southern Korea 
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Japan before its defeat proclaimed itself the ‘ Land of the Rising Sun ’ 
and placed this emblem on its flags. The Merchant Flag and the Jack 
represent it as a red circle in the centre of a white field. The design of 
the Ensign, which is not in use at the moment, was more striking, the 
sun, which was on the hoist side of the centre, being shown with sixteen 
red rays. 

Thailand, sometimes called Muan-thai or Siam, is the ‘ country of 
the White Elephant ’, a sacred animal regarded almost as a patron saint. 
This emblem does not, however, appear on the country’s National and 
Merchant Flags, which consist of five horizontal stripes: red along the 
top and bottom edges of the flags, with white separating them from the 
central stripe, which is blue and of double width (Plate XIII, figure 3). 
The Jack uses these stripes as a field to a golden anchor below a crown 
of Siamese pattern. The Ensign has on the centre of the stripes a red 
circle enclosing the sacred White Elephant. 

French Indo-China includes three colonics. The flag of Vietnam 
bears three narrow stripes, horizontal, in crimson on an orange-yellow 
field. That of Laos bears on a red field the national emblem, three in 
white; above is an umbrella. That of Cambodia consists of a broad 
red stripe horizontally between two narrower blue stripes; on the centre 
is a pagoda design, in white. 

When in 1949 the Republic of the United States of Indonesia became 
independent of the Netherlands, it adopted the colours of its Nationalist 
Movement. Its flag is similar to that of Monaco, and to that 'of Poland 
reversed: it is halved horizontally, red above white. 

The Philippine Islands, north of Borneo, arc under the protection of 
the United States. Their flag is halved horizontally, blue above red, 
except for a white triangle in the hoist containing four yellow stars, 
one of which is larger than the others (Plate XIII, figure 6). This Kapitman 
(insurrection) flag was first used in 1894, when the Filipinos revolted 
against Spanish rule. When flags arc flown on the Islands, the Stars 
and Stripes is given preference. 

Egypt is the home of one of the oldest civilizations, and may indeed 
have been the land where civilization began. Until 1923 it formed part 
of the Turkish Empire and flew a flag like that of Turkey but with the 
Mohammedan emblem, the crescent moon and star, appearing three 
times on a red field. On gaining its independence Egypt adopted National 
and Merchant Flags which showed only one crescent, with the three 
stars between its horns, on a field of the Mohammedan colour, green 
(Plate XIII, figure 8). 
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The Sudan, under the joint guardianship of Egypt and Britain, flies 
the flags of both countries, the green flag with the white crescent and 
three stars side by side with the Union Flag. 

Its Governor General flies the British Union 
Flag with a special badge at its centre: a 
wreath surrounding a white circle bearing the 
words, 4 Governor General of the Sudan 
The flag of Abyssinia, correctly called 
Ethiopia, is a horizontal tricolour of green, 
yellow, and red. These colours are said to 
represent the three regions into which the country is divided, and 
also to resemble the rainbow, seen very frequently in Abyssinia. 

The Liberian Republic, on the West African Coast, was formed by 
an American society which aimed at enabling freed negro slaves to form 




Morocco 



Tunis 


self-governing communities in their native land; its flags naturally show 
signs of American influence. The Liberian National Flag and Ensign 
resemble the Stars and Stripes, but have only eleven horizontal stripes, 
six red and five white, said to represent the eleven men who signed 
the Liberian Declaration of Independence in 1847; as Liberia is not, 
like the U.S.A., a union of states but consists of one state only, the 
canton contains a single large star, white on a blue field (Plate XIII, 
figure 7). The Jack is a blue flag with the 
white star in the centre. 

The Flag of the Belgian Congo is blue 
with a yellow five-pointed star in the centre. 

The personal flag of its Governor General 
has the same device in the canton of the 
Belgian tricolour. This tricolour, three 
vertical stripes of black, yellow, and red, is 
also flown in the Congo on state occasions. 



Belgian Congo 
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France has several African colonies. The National Flag of Morocco 
bears an ancient magical symbol, a pentagon, outlined in green on a 
red field. The Merchant Flag adds a small French tricolour, blue, 
white, and red, in the canton. Tunis, once part of the Turkish Empire, 
still flics its emblem, the crescent moon and star, in red on a white circle 
at the centre of a red field. 

The flag of the newly-formed Kingdom of Libya, in North Africa, 
is a horizontal tricolour: below a red stripe and above a dark green 
strip is a black stripe of double width bearing the Mohammedan emblem, 
the crescent and star. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE FLAGS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
They set up their ensigns for signs. 

The Bible 

Though North America was colonized from the north-western countries 
of Europe, the place where Columbus actually landed was in Central 
America, and that region and South America were colonized almost 
entirely from Spain and Portugal. The Pope, indeed, divided the newly- 
discovered lands between the two countries, allocating all east of a 
certain longitude to Portugal, all west of it to Spain. 

Brazil, largest and most easterly country in South America, was 
accordingly colonized from Portugal; even when it gained its independ¬ 
ence it was for a time ruled by a Portuguese emperor. Though now a 
republic it still keeps the general design and the colours of its Imperial 
flag—which is naturally quite different from that of any of the countries 
colonized by Spain—but has replaced its old coat of arms by a republican 
emblem. Its National and Merchant Flags and Ensign consist of a yellow 
diamond on a green field : the diamond encloses a blue circle, representing 
a globe, with a girdle on its equator bearing words meaning 4 Order and 
Progress above the girdle is a large white star and below it are twenty 
smaller stars (Plate XIV, figure 2). 

Almost all the rest of the Americas south of the United States were 
once subject to the Spanish throne. Their loyalty centred on this, these 
regions remained in peaceful union. When, however, Napoleon expelled 
the Spanish king, their loyalty was shattered and they achieved their 
independence. They thus became a number of separate countries; only 
for short periods did some of them remain united, and soon wars broke 
out between them. 

Their common origin is shown in the similarity of their flags. Their 
National and Merchant Flags are mostly tricolours—their leaders were 
greatly influenced by the ideals of the French Revolution—some of 
which are alike except for distinguishing emblems on the central stripe. 
Many of their Ensigns, and some of their National Flags, bear emblems 
too complicated to describe and more ornate than those usual on the 

BS 
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flags of Europe: they include local plants, animals, landscapes, and 
traditions, and also—in commemoration of their break from Spanish 
rule—an ancient emblem, the ‘ Cap of Liberty ’ worn in the days of 
ancient Rome by slaves who had gained their freedom. 

Mexico, which forms the southern part of North America, was once 
called ' New Spain ’; like Brazil, it was an independent empire before 
becoming a republic. Its Merchant Flag is a vertical tricolour like that 
of Italy, green, white, and red. The emblem on the white stripe of its 
National Flag. Ensign, and President’s Standard refers to a legend of 
the Aztecs, who ruled the country before the Spaniards came: it re¬ 
presents a brown eagle holding a green serpent in its beak (Plate XIV, 
figure 1). 

The isthmus between North and South America was once united 
in the Central American Confederation, whose colours were white 
and blue. The five countries between which it is now divided still 

keep those colours, though one of them has 
added red. 

The Merchant Flag of Guatemala is thus 
a vertical tricolour, of two light-blue stripes 
separated by one white. The badge on the 
central stripe of the National Flag includes a 
gaily coloured American bird, the quetzal. 

The National Flag and Ensign of El Salvador 
arc horizontal tricolours, white between blue, and 
bear a very complicated badge; in an equilateral 
triangle is a range of five mountains, representing 
five Central American volcanoes, over which is 
raised the Cap of Liberty. The Merchant Flag 
bears the words ‘ Dios, Union y Libcrtad ’ (God, 
Union and Freedom). 

The Flag of Nicaragua is a horizontal tri¬ 
colour, white between light blue. The badge on 
the National and Merchant Flags and Ensign 
Nicaragua includes the triangle with the five mountains and 

the Cap of Liberty resembling those of El 
Salvador, but differs in its details. 

Honduras uses the horizontal tricolour of dark 
blue and white, but distinguishes its National 
and Merchant Flags by placing five blue stars 
Honduras on the central stripe: these symbolize the five 
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countries which formerly belonged to the Central American Confederation. 
The badge on the Ensign is unusually complicated: its chief feature is a 
pyramid rising from the sea. 

The National and Merchant Flag of Costa Rica is not a tricolour, 
but is divided horizontally; dark-blue stripes along its top and bottom 
are separated by white stripes from a broader 
red stripe along its centre. The Ensign bears 
on the red stripe badges depicting a landscape: 
three mountains, representing three volcanoes, 
separate two seas, representing the Pacific Ocean 
and the Caribbean Sea (between which the 
country lies) with ships gay with flags and 

pendants; above are five stars representing the five states of the old 
Confederation. 

The three countries in the north-west of South America at one time 
formed an independent Federal Union, Great Colombia. Though they 
are now separate, they fly flags of similar colours distinguished by slight 
differences: horizontal tricolours of yellow, blue, and red. 

On the National Flag of Colombia the yellow 
stripe occupying its upper half is twice the 
width of the dark-blue and red stripes. At 
the centre of the Merchant Flag is a blue, red- 
bordered oval containing a white star. The 
Ensign bears at its centre the complicated 
national badge, which includes a marine view 
and the Cap of Liberty. 

Except that the central stripe is light blue instead of dark, the flags of 
Ecuador are identical with the National Flag of Colombia, consisting of 
a yellow stripe twice as wide as the blue and red. 

The National Flag and Ensign bear at its centre 
the national badge: this again is a very com¬ 
plicated design including a South American bird, 
the condor, a snow-capped peak (Chimborazo, 
the highest mountain in the country) with a steam¬ 
ship in the offing, and four Signs of the Zodiac. 

The flags of Venezuala resemble the National Flag of Colombia, 
except that the three stripes -of yellow, blue, and red are equal in width, 
and that on the centre of the blue stripe are seven white stars, representing 
the country’s seven provinces. The National Flag and the Ensign place 
the national arms in the hoist on the upper stripe. 
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The other countries of South America have been almost completely 
independent of each other since their break with Spanish rule, and their 

flags therefore differ widely not only in colour 
but in design. 

The flags of Peru arc vertical tricolours, two 
red stripes separated by white. The National 
Flag and Ensign include the national arms on 
the white stripe: a shield bearing a South 
American animal, the guanaco, pink on a blue 
field; a tree, green on a white field, and an 
ancient classical emblem, the ' Horn of Plenty 
yellow on a red field. The Jack is square, with 
the national arms at the centre of a white field 
with a red border. 

Bolivia is named after the leader who 
liberated South America from Spain, Simon 
Bolivar. Its flags arc horizontal tricolours of 
red, yellow, and green. The National Flag 
bears the national arms on the yellow stripe; 
a highly complicated design at the centre of 
which is the mountain of Potosi, rich in silver, 
a tree, a whcatshcaf, and a llama. These 
emblems and the colours of the flags represent 
the country's natural wealth in minerals (yellow), forests and crops (green), 
and animals (red). 

Chile, occupying the coastal strip between the southern Andes and 
the sea, has broken away from the tricolour design. Its Ensign and 
National and Merchant Flags are halved horizontally: in the canton is 

a blue square containing a five-pointed white 
star; the rest of the upper half is white and the 
lower half is red (Plate XIV, figure 4). 

The Merchant Flag of the Argentine Republic 
resembles those of the Central American States: 
a horizontal tricolour of two light-blue stripes 
separated by white. The National Flag and the 
Ensign bear at the centre of the white stripe the emblem of the sun, 
represented as a human face surrounded by rays. The Jack is square and 
places the sun emblem at the centre of a white field with a blue border. 

Uruguay, which before it became independent belonged at different 
times both to the Spanish Empire and to Brazil, has flags of a distinctive 
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pattern. In the canton of its National and Merchant Flags and Ensigns 
is a sun emblem, differing somewhat from that of the Argentine, yellow 
on a square white field; the fly consists of nine horizontal stripes, five 
white and four light blue (Plate XIV, figure 5). The Jack consists of 
three horizontal stripes, blue, white, and blue, with a red stripe diagonally 
across them. 

The flags of Paraguay arc horizontal tricolours of red, white, and 
light blue; on the white stripe is a badge including a golden lion and 
the red Cap of Liberty (Plate XIV, figure 3). 

Some of the islands in the Caribbean Sea form independent republics. 
Cuba remained a Spanish colony until liberated near the end of last 
century by the Spanish-American War. Perhaps because it was for a 
time under the protection of the United States of America, its flags 
are red, white, and blue and bear stripes and a star. Its National 
and Merchant Flags and Ensign consist of five horizontal stripes, 
representing its five provinces, three blue and two white; in the hoist 
is a red triangle bearing one five-pointed white star representing the 
* Star of Hope ’ and the blood of the patriots who fell in the cause 
of freedom (Plate XIV, figure 6). The Jack places the white star in 
a red square in the canton; the rest of its upper half is white and its 
lower half is blue. 

The island of San Domingo (Hayti), formerly called Hispaniola, now 
consists of two separate republics. The flag of its eastern part, the 
Dominican Republic, is a white cross of St. George's type, on a field of 
which the first and fourth quarters are blue and the second and third red; 
the red symbolizes the blood of the island’s patriots, the blue the ideal 
of freedom, and the white the sacrifice they made 
for it (Plate XIV, figure 7). The National Flag 
and Ensign bear the country's arms at the centre 
of the white cross. 

The western part of the island, Haiti or Hayti, 
passed from the control of Spain to that of France, 
and thus flew the tricolour of red, white, and blue. 

When it became an independent Negro Republic, its leader is said to 
have ripped away the central stripe from the French tricolour to show 
that the reign of the white man had ceased, leaving the blue to symbolize 
the negroes and the red the mulattos (of mixed blood). The republic’s 
Merchant Flag is thus halved horizontally, blue above red. The Ensign 
has a rectangle at its centre, showing the emblems of war grouped round 
a palm tree. 
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Panama, which became an independent republic only in the present 
century, has one simple but effective design which serves as Ensign, 
National Flag, and President’s Standard. It is quartered: in the canton 
is a blue star, and in the fourth quarter a red star, both on white fields; 
the second quarter is red and the third blue (Plate XIV, figure 8). It is 
appropriate that the country should fly these colours, for it is much 
influenced by the United States and hoists its flag on that country’s 
Independence Day. The famous Panama Canal was constructed through 
American enterprise; the Canal Zone, five miles on either side, is under 
United States control and flies the Stars and Stripes. 



CHAPTER XV 


INTERNATIONAL FLAGS 

Nation shall speak peace unto nation. 

The old motto of the B.B.C. 

Nations, shipping-lines and public services are not the only organizations 
which use flags. Any group of people, working together in a common 
cause, may devise an emblem for use not only as a badge but as a banner. 
Captain Scott and his comrades, when they made their heroic dash to 
the South Pole, had their own Sledge Flag: it hangs today among 
the regimental colours on the walls of Exeter Cathedral (Plate XV, 

figure 1). 

So customary is the use of flags that they have even passed into legend. 
A Fairy Flag is treasured in a Scottish castle, and the story-tellers of old 
imagined that Fairyland had its own flag—a gold unicorn, rampant, on 
a green field. 

Some flags, instead of being national, are intended to help the people 
of all nations to co-operate for the common good. The most important 
of these form the code which enables any two ships to communicate 
with one another, no matter the country they hail from or the language 
their crews speak. 

One of the first codes used by merchant ships was devised in 1817 
by Captain Marryat, famous as the author of many exciting sea stories. 
Basing it on the code used by the Royal Navy, he had to alter it greatly 
to omit the flag-hoists which gave battle orders, and to devise new ones 
dealing with trade. He had also to transform a code whose purpose 
was secrecy into one intended to be universally understood. 

Captain Marryat’s code used flags, representing the figures 1 to 9 and 
0, two special flags and four special pendants. Successful though it was, 
the number of different hoists it provided was inadequate, and in 1857 
it was replaced by a new code prepared by the British Board of Trade. 
This—the first International Code—used eighteen flags: instead of 
numbers, each represented a letter of the alphabet. No vowels were 
included, however, lest their inclusion should make some of the hoists 
spell swear-words in this language or that. 
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Its eighteen flags again proved insufficient for the number of messages 
needed. In 1901 another Board of Trade Committee brought into use 
a revised code. This had a flag for every letter of the alphabet, making 
possible thousands of additional hoists, and also enabling words and 
names not in the code to be spelled out. The difficulty about the 
swear-words was easily overcome by using common sense in drawing 
up the code. Even this enlarged code did not give enough hoists, 
however, and in 1927 the International Radio Telegraph Conference 
decided that a new code was necessary, and entrusted Great Britain, 

assisted by representatives of other maritime countries, with the task of 
drawing it up. 

This new International Code of Signals, which is still in use, has 
twenty-six flags (including two burgees), for the letters of the alphabet, 
and ten pendants for the figures 1 to 9 and 0. There is also a special 
Code and Answering Pendant and three triangular Substitute Flags to 
avoid the need for having extra sets of flags when the same number 
or figure occurs more than once in a hoist. The number of hoists this 
Code provides runs into hundreds of thousands. 

Each alphabetical flag has its own meaning when flown singly. 

Hag A shows that the vessel flying it is on a speed-trial, B (a red 

burgee) that it is unloading or loading explosives; Y is the mail flag; 

O means‘ Man Overboard ’; and so forth. One signal flag is famous: 

the Blue Peter (flag P) announcing that the ship flying it is ‘ About 
to sail \ rjo 


Hoists of two flags are signals of distress or warning, or deal with 

the handling of ships: thus NC means ‘ Want immediate assistance \ 

JD means ‘You are standing into danger’, and BD ‘ I have headway.’ 

Three-flag hoists indicate the points of the compass, indicate time, 

or convey messages of a general nature. Four-flag hoists that begin 

with A are geographical, AJMJ meaning ’London’; other four-flag 

hoists give the names of ships. Five-flag hoists give the code letters 
of aircraft. ° 

Any name or word not in the code can be spelled out letter by letter, 
a special signal being made before and after to indicate when the spelling 
cgms and ends. Numbers are indicated by the appropriate pendants: 
g P above four numerical pendants indicates that they give a latitude 

or distances* ° a ^ ove pendants indicate compass bearings 

A merchantman wishing to signal by the International Code begins 
( nless it is making a ‘ general signal ’ to all ships), by hoisting the 
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Y 

Mail Flag 


O 

Man Overboard 


P 

Blue Peter 
About to Sail 





Numerical Code Flag 

Pendant 3 



NC 

Distress 

Signal 



JD 

You arc 
Standing into 
Danger 
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flags which indicate the name of the ship it is signalling to, and follows 
this by the first hoist of the message. The ship to which the signal 
is sent hoists the Code and Answering Pendant at the dip fa little 
below the mast-head). As soon as the hoist is understood, the Pendant 
is raised to the mast-head; it returns to the dip when the ship sending 
the message lowers her flags. The other hoists are raised and acknow¬ 
ledged similarly. Finally the sending ship hoists her Code Pendant 
to show that the message is complete, and the receiving ship again 
raises its Pendant to the mast-head to show that this signal, too is 
understood. 

A ship of the Royal Navy when signalling to a merchant vessel keeps 

the Code Pendant hoisted conspicuously 
to show that it is using not a special 
naval code but the International Code. 

In addition to their use in the code, 
some flags have special meanings when 
one vessel tows another; they are then 
used singly, and are hoisted, or lifted 
by hand, only high enough to be seen. 
There is also a very simple Fisherman’s 
Code, using only the Ensign and two flags, to exchange urgent 
signals between fishing vessels and cruisers employed on Fishery Duty. 
By international agreement of the countries concerned, vessels employed 
on Fishing Protection in the North Sea fly a pendant quartered blue 
and yellow. 

From a distance the different flags arc hard to distinguish, and even 
the emergency signal of distress formed by flying an ensign upside-down 



Distress Signals 


may not be understood. There are therefore several distress signals which 
can be recognized from afar. One is a ball hoisted above or below a 
flag; another is a wheft, a flag tied in the middle instead of flying free. 



North Sea Fishery Protection 













PEACE FLAGS 




2. Red Cross Flag 



4. Olympic Flag 



3. Vatican City 



5. Missions to Seamen 



Plate XV 
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Storm Confs 


South Cone North Cone 

A warning also recognizable from a distance is the Storm Signal, 
hoisted in bad weather at many of our ports. A cone hoisted with its 
point downwards means that a storm is approaching from the south; 
and with its point upwards, from the north. Three red balls 
hoisted one above the other give warning that a port is 
closed to shipping. 

Although the wireless enables messages to be sent more 
quickly, in far greater detail, and over far greater distances 
than signal flags, its development has not put the International 
Code out of date. Not merely are the flags simpler and less por( CIoscd 
liable to go wrong than complicated electrical apparatus: they 
are international. Wireless messages, in clear, whether by morse or spoken 
by radio, can be understood only by those who know the language in 
which they are sent. A few morse signals such as the well-known call 
for help, 4 S.O.S.’, are understood almost everywhere. The signal flags can 
be interpreted by any ship's officers who have a signal book, irrespective 
of their nationality. By this means, too, the code letters of the flags can 
be transmitted by wireless and interpreted. Thus in a case of sudden 
illness at sea the code letters can be used to describe the symptoms. 

So great is this advantage that many attempts have been made to intro¬ 
duce an International Language, to be used, as the code flags are used, by 
all nations. Of the many synthetic languages invented for this purpose, 
the most popular is Esperanto, thanks not 
only to its merits but to the zeal of the 
Espe: antists. They have their own flag, flown 
over their conferences and offices: a five- 
pointed green star (the colour and emblem of 
hope—the word Esperanto means 4 hopeful ’) 
its points representing the five continents in 
the white canton of an ensign with a green fly. 
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One aim of the international language is world peace. Attempts 
to bring this about have also been made by organizations aiming at 
promoting goodwill between the nations. The best known of these 
movements is the Boy Scouts’ Association, founded in 1908 by Lord 
Badcn-Powcll of Gilwcll. The Scout Flag, known in many lands, consists 
of a badge like that of an army scout—the fleur-de-lis which indicates the 
north point on the compass—with the Scout motto ‘ Be Prepared ’ on 




a scroll, yellow on a green field. The flag of the Girl Guides' Association 
bears a badge like a clover leaf, yellow on a blue field. 

One international flag stands for a more immediate ideal: instead of 
seeking world peace, it tries to reduce the horrors of war. In 1863 an 
International Conference drew up rules for aiding the sick and wounded 
of warring nations and for protecting those who tended them and the 
buildings which housed them. Needing a flag to fly over hospitals and 
dressing-stations, the Conference, having met in Geneva, used the Swiss 
Flag with its colours reversed: a Greek Cross, red on a white field, is 
the famous Red Cross (Plate XV, figure 2). (Mohammedan countries, 
however, use the Crescent, red on a white field, and Persia has a special 
Hospital Flag.) 

The most earnest attempts to bring about world peace have been 
made by the Christian Churches. Just as the Mohammedan emblem, 
the crescent and star, appears on many Eastern flags, so the Christian 
emblem, the Cross, appears on many of the flags of Christendom. The 
Roman Catholic Church, the headquarters of which forms an independent 
sovereign state, the Vatican City in Rome, has moreover its own flag, 
used by its members all over the world—in London it sometimes flies 
over Westminster Cathedral. 

In the Middle Ages the Pope, besides being the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, was also ruler of a country in Central Italy, the Papal 
States; during the nineteenth century these were merged into the newly- 
formed Italian nation. Soon after the First World War, however, a 
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small area in the heart of Rome regained its independence under the 
name of Vatican City. 

This restored to use, with slight alterations, the former Papal Flag. 
It is halved vertically, yellow in the hoist, white in the fly; on the white 
half are the Papal Arms, the Triple Crown above two crossed keys, all 
yellow. This, of course, breaks the Heraldic Rules, by bringing the two 
metals, gold and silver, together with no colour to separate them; it 
does this not by accident but deliberately, to show that the Church is 
not bound by such rules (Plate XV, figure 3). 

Except for the Church of England flags—the Diocesan emblem in 
the canton of a St. George’s Cross—the Protestant Churches, not being 
centralized in independent states, do not possess their own flags. A few 
religious bodies, however, have their own ships and consequently need 
their own House Flags. The ‘ Flying Angel ’, white on a blue field, 
is the flag of the Missions to Seamen (Plate XV, figure 5). The Dove, 
also white on a blue field, is that of the London Missionary Society. 
Similarly the Salvation Army, which makes use of military methods, 
has its own colours, the 4 Blood and Fire ’ flag. 

In the summer of 1948 the flags of many nations were unfurled over 
London, and in the midst of them there was another banner. This was 
the Olympic Flag, the emblem of the Olympic Games, an international 
competition in many varied sporting events which in normal times is 
held every four years in one or other of the world’s capitals. It consists 
of a chain of five interlinked rings, each of a different colour, on a white 
field (Plate XV, figure 4). 

The chain, an ancient symbol of unity and co-operation, was intended 
to represent the five continents of the world linked in unbroken friendship. 
One idea of the colours of the links was that each represented one of 
the continents—blue for Europe, yellow for Asia, black for Africa, green 
for America, and red for Australasia. Although yellow and black are 
not bad emblems of Asia and Africa, however, it is difficult to see how 
the other colours were arrived at. It is much more likely that the five 
colours were chosen because they are those used in almost all the world’s 
national flags. 

Several attempts have been made to design a world flag, which should 
be the emblem not of one nation or religious body but of all mankind. 
One of the most effective was devised by H. G. Wells; it resembled 
the badge used by the United Nations forces when they liberated 
Europe: a white star on a blue field (Plate XV, figure 7). The League 
of Nations Union used a flag showing a map of the world. It is, of 
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course, impossible to represent the globe on a flag surface without 
deforming the shapes of the countries. The L.N.U. chose what is known 
as the Equivalent Projection, which represents the world as a flattened 
oval, twice as broad as it is high; this has the advantage that though 
it badly deforms the shapes of the countries, it represents their correct 
relative size. 

The United Nations Organization, formed after the Second World 
War, also shows a World Map on its flag. (An earlier flag, showing 
four red bars, vertical on a white field, to represent the ’ Four Freedoms \ 
was not official and was never adopted.) Its map, however, is different, 
showing the continents grouped round the North Pole. The land areas, 
the signs of latitude and longitude, and the wreath which surrounds the 
map, arc white on a sky-blue field (Plate XV, figure 6). 
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DAYS ON WHICH FLAGS ARE FLOWN ON GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 

From 8 a.m. till Sunset 

Her Majesty’s Accession. 

Birthday of the Duke of Gloucester. 

Birthday of Her Majesty the Queen. 

Birthday of the Princess Royal. 

Empire Day. 

Birthday of Her Majesty Queen Mary. 

Coronation Day. 

Birthday of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Birthday of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. 

Birthday of the Princess Anne. 

Birthday of the Princess Margaret. 

Remembrance Day. (See Note 1.) 

Birthday of the Duke of Cornwall. 

Her Majesty's Wedding Day. 

Any day appointed for the official Celebration of Her 
Majesty’s Birthday. 

The day of the opening of a Session of the Houses of 
Parliament by Her Majesty. (See Note 2.) 

The day of the prorogation of a Session of the Houses 
of Parliament by Her Majesty. (See Note 2.) 

NOTES 

1. Remembrance Day is the Sunday immediately prior to 13 November. 
Flags should be flown right up high all day. 

2. Flags should be flown on this day irrespective of whether or not 
Her Majesty performs the ceremony in person but only from buildings 
in the Greater London area. 

3. The Royal Standard is only to be hoisted when the Queen is 
actually present in the building and never when Her Majesty is passing 
in Procession. 
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6 February 
31 March 
21 April 

25 April 
24 May 

26 May 
2 June 
10 June 

4 August 

15 August 
21 August 
November 
14 November 
20 November 

ALSO 
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rules for hoisting flags on government buildings 

The following Regulations are circulated by Her Majesty's Command 

to the Government Offices concerned 

Dates on which Flags are to be Flown 
The dates named in Appendix I. 

The only additions to these dates will be those which are notified to 
the Ministry of Works by Her Majesty's Command, and they will be 
communicated by the Ministry of Works to the other Departments. 

Provincial Buildings 

The Schedule as laid down in Appendix I applies to Provincial as well 
as to London buildings (but see Note 2 in Appendix I); where it has been 
the practice—as in the case of some Custom Houses—to fly the flag 
daily, that practice may continue. 

Occasions on which Flags are to be Flown at Half-Mast 

(a) From the announcement of the death up to the funeral of the 
Sovereign, except on Proclamation Day, when they are hoisted right up 
from 8 a.m. to sunset. 

(/>) The funerals of members of the Royal Family, subject to special 
commands from Her Majesty in each case. 

( c ) The funerals of Foreign Rulers, subject to special commands 
from Her Majesty in each case. 

(</) The funerals of Prime Ministers and Ex-Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain. 

(e) Other occasions by special command of Her Majesty which will 
be communicated by the Ministry of Works to other Departments. 

Rules when Days for flying Flags coincide with Days for flying Flags at 
Half-Mast 

To be flown— 

(a) although a member of the Royal Family, or a near relative of 

the Royal Family, may be lying dead, unless special commands be 

received from Her Majesty to the contrary; 

(, b ) although it may be the day of the funeral of a Foreign Ruler. 

no 
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If the body of a very distinguished subject is lying at a Government 
Office the flag may fly at half-mast on that office until the body has left 
(provided it is a day on which the flag would fly) and then the flag is to 
be hoisted right up. On all other Public Buildings the flag will fly as 
usual. 
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APPENDIX III 

FLAGS FLOWN ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Royal Standard 

Whenever Her Majesty is in the Abbey or Precincts and when she 
opens or prorogues Parliament in person. 

St. Peter s Flag 

On all Church festivals, being the Patron Saint. 

Abbey Flag 

On Ascension Day, Coronation Day, the Queen’s Birthday and 
Wedding Day (the Queen being the Visitor of the Abbey). 1 It is also 
flown on feast days associated with Edward the Confessor, the Founder. 

The Union Flag 

On Empire Day and Remembrance Sunday. 

The Flags of St. George, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David on 
their respective days. 

R.A.F. Flag 

On Battle of Britain Anniversary. 

The Flags of the Dominions 

Australia (27 January), South Africa (31 May), Canada (1 July), 
New Zealand (27 September). There are stalls in the choir for the 
High Commissioners, as the abbey is regarded as the religious centre of 
the Commonwealth. 


1 In cathedrals the Visitor is the Bishop of the Diocese. 
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46. 47 

Air France, 34 
Air Mail Pendant, 34 
Air Training Corps, 33 
Alaska, 78 
Albania, 85, 86 
Alberta, 53-4, 55 
Alderney, 18 
Allan, Black and Co., 39 
Amphibious Warfare, 31 
Andorra, 83-4 

Anglo-American Telegraph Co., 38 
Anne, Queen, Standard, 9 
Argentine Republic, 98 
Arizona, 77 
Arkansas, 76, 77 
Army Council, 30-31 
Army flags, 28-31 
Australia, 54, 56-8 
Austria, 83, 85 

Bahamas, 69, 70 
Bahrein, 88 
Barbados, 69, 70 
Belgian Congo, 93 
Belgium, 81 
Bermuda, 69, 70 

Blue Ensign, 25. 36-7, 45-7, 52, 53, 61 

Blue Funnel Line, 41 

Blue Star Line, 42 

Board of Trade, 46, 47 

Bolivia, 98 

Borneo, 64 

Boy Scout flag, 106 

Brazil, 95 


British Broadcasting Corporation, 50 
British Columbia, 54, 55 
British European Airways, 34, 35 
British Guiana, 71 
British Honduras, 69, 71 
British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
34. 35 

British Railways fleet, 39 
British Solomon Islands, 66 
Brocklcbank Ltd., T. & J., 38 
Brown & Co., Ltd., John, 42 
Brunei, 64, 65 
Bulgaria, 85, 86 
Burma, 90-91 

California, 72, 76-8 
Cambodia, 92 
Cammcll Laird & Co., 42 
Canada, 52-5 

Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd., 41 
Canterbury Cathedral, 50 
Cape of Good Hope, 59 
Carron Co. of Falkirk, 41 
Cavalry Guidon, 29 
Ceylon, 60 
Channel Islands, 18 
I Chile, 98 
China, 91 
Cinque Ports, 46 
City of London (Yeomanry), 29 
Civil Air Ensign, 34 
Civil Defence Service, 50 
Clan Line Steamers Ltd., 39 
College of Arms, 2 
Colombia, 97 

Colours, Queen’s and Regimental, 
28-31 

Columbia, U.S.A., 78 
Combined Operations, 31 
Commission Pendant, 24 
Commodore’s Broad Pendant, 24 
Confederate (U.S.A.) flag, 74, 75 
Consular Service, 44-5 
m 
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Control Tower flag, 35 
Costa Rica, 97 
Cranwell College, 32. 33 
Croatia, 84 

Cross of Lorraine, 80, 81 
Cuba, 99 

Cunard White Star Line, 39 
Customs Commissioners, 46, 47 
Cyprus. 61 
Czechoslovakia. 84 

Denmark, 79 
Diplomatic Service, 44-5 
Distress Signals, 104 
Dragoon Guards, 29 
Dressing Ship, 42 
Duff & Co., T. L„ 38 

East India Company, 38, 72-3 
Eastern and Australian Co. Ltd. 39 
Eastern Telegraph Co., 38 
Ecuador, 97 

Edinburgh. Duke of, Standard, 10 
Edward III, Standard. 7 
Egypt. 92, 93 
Eire, 19-20 

Elizabeth, Princess, Standard, 11 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, Stan¬ 
dard, 11 
El Salvador, 96 
Esperanto flag, 105 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia), 93 
Examination Vessels, 46, 47 

Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co. Ltd., 42 & 

Falkland Islands, 69, 71 
Faroe Islands, 80 

Federal Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 
41 

Federation of Malaya, see Malaya, 
Federation of 
Fiji, 66 
Finland, 80 

Fisherman’s Code, 104 
Foot Guards, 30 
France, 7, 72, 80-81 
French Indo-China, 92 
Friendly Islands, see Tonga 


Gambia, 68 

Garter King of Arms. 2 

General Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., 40 

George I Standard, 9 

George III Standard, 9 

Germany, 81-2 

Gibraltar, 61 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 66 
Girl Guide flag, 106 
Gloucester, Duke of. Standard, 12 
Gold Coast, 68 

Golden Dragon of Wessex flag, 19, 21 
Government Buildings. 45-7, 110-11 
Governors General of Dominions, 44 
Greece, 86 

Green and Wigram, 40, 41 
Green's Blackwall Line, 40, 41 
Grenada, 69, 70-71 
Guatemala, 96 
Guernsey, 18, 35 

Half-mast, flags at, 4-5, 6, 23, 110-11 

Halton R.A.F. School, 32 

Harland & Wolff, 42 

Hayti (Haiti), 99 

Henderson & Co., P., 39 

Henry IV Standard. 7 

Heraldry, 1-5 

Holland, see Netherlands 

Holt & Co., 41 

Honduras, 96-7 

Hong Kong, 66 

House flags (of shipping firms), 37-42 
Household Cavalry Standard, 29 
Hudson's Bay Company, 38 
Hungary, 84, 85 

Iceland, 80 
Illinois, 76 
India, 60 

former Viceroy's badge, 44 
Indiana, 76, 77 
Indonesia, 92 
Infantry Colours, 28-30 
International Code of Signals, 27, 42, 
101-2 

Iran, see Persia 
Iraq, 89 

Ireland, 8, 16, 19, 20 
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Isle of Man, 18 
Israel, 88-9 
Italy, 82, 85 

Jamaica, 69, 70 

James I flag (first Union flag), 14. 
15 

James I Standard, 7, 8 
Japan, 91-2 
Jersey. 18 
Johorc, 63. 65 
Jordan, 89 

Kansas, 77, 78 
Kathiri State, 62 
Kedah, 63, 65 
Kclantan, 63, 65 
Kentucky, 77, 78 
Kenya, 67 
Korea, 91 
Kuwait, 88 

Laos, 92 

League of Nations Union, 107-8 
Lebanon, 89 
Leeward Islands, 69, 71 
Liberia, 93 
Libya, 94 

Line Regiments, 30 

Lloyd’s badge, 49 

Lloyd’s burgee for boats, 49 

London, City of, 48 

London County Council, 48 

London Missionary Society, 107 

London Train Bands, 14 

London University, 49 

Lords Lieutenants of Counties, 45 

Louisiana, 76, 77 

Luxembourg, 81 

Lyon Kings of Arms, 2 

Malaya, Federation of, 62-5 

Maldivc Islands, 62 

Malta G.C., 61 

Manitoba, 53, 55 

Margaret, Princess, Standard, 12 

Marryat, code of Captain, 101 

Mary, Queen, Standard 11 


Maryland, 76, 77 

Master Mariners, Honourable Com¬ 
pany of, 42 
Mauritius, 67, 68 
Merchant Navy, 36—43 
Mexico, 72, 82, 96 
Middlesex, 48 

Military Authorities Afloat, 30-31 

Missions to Seamen, 107 

Mississippi. 77, 78 

Monaco, 84 

Mongolia, 91 

Morocco, 93, 94 

Moss Hutchison, 39 

Muscovy Company, 38 

Natal, 59 

National Coal Board, 50 
National Fire Service, 50 
Nebraska, 77 
Negri Scmbilan, 63, 65 
Nelson’s signal code, 26-7 
Nepal, 90 

Netherlands (Holland), 59, 72, 81 
Nevada, 78 

New Brunswick, 53, 55 
Newfoundland, 54 
New Hebrides, 66 
New Mexico, 77, 78 
New South Wales, 56-8 
New Zealand, 40, 54, 58 
Nicaragua, 96 
Nigeria, 67 
North Borneo, 64 
North Dakota, 76 
North Sea Fisheries, 46, 104 
North-West Territories, 54, 55 
Northern Ireland, 19, 20 
Governor’s flag, 44 
Northern Lights Commissioners, 19 
Northern Rhodesia, 68 
Norway, 79-80 
Nova Scotia, 54, 55 
Nyasaland, 67, 68 

Ocean Weather Ships, 33 
Oklahoma, 77, 78 
Olympic Games, 107 
Ontario, 53, 55 
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Orange Free State, 59 
Ordnance, 30, 31 
Oregon, 77, 78 

Pahang, 63, 65 
Pakistan, 60 
Palestine, see Israel 
Panama, 100 

Pan-American Airways, 34 

Papal flag, 106-7 

Papua, 57, 58 

Paraguay, 99 

Paying-off Pendant, 24 

Peninsular and Oriental Line, 40 

Perak, 63, 65 

Perlis, 63-4 

Persia, 89-90 

Peru, 98 

Philippine Islands, 92 
Pilot flag, 37 
Pilot Jack, 37 
Poland, 84 

Port closed signal, 105 

Port of London Authority, 48-9 

Portugal, 83, 95 

Post Office, 46, 47 

Prince Edward Island, 53, 55 

Princess Royal’s, Standard, 12 

Protector’s Standard, 8 

Public Offices Jack, 47 

Qu'aiti State, 62 
Quebec, 53, 55 

Queen’s Colours, 26, 30, 32-3 
Queen’s Harbour Master, 45 
Queensland, 57, 58 

Rattlesnake flag, 72 

Red Cross, 106 

Red Duster, see Red Ensign 

Red Ensign, 25, 36, 37, 41-3, 52, 53, 61 

Regimental Colours, 28-30 

Rhode Island, 77 

Roman auxiliaries. Dragon, 1 

Royal Air Force, 32-5 

Royal Army Service Corps, 30, 31 

Royal Artillery, 29, 30-31 

Royal Australian Navy, 56, 57 

Royal Coat of Arms, 6 


Royal Engineers. 30, 31 
Royal Fleet Auxiliaries, 56, 57 
Royal Fowey Yacht Club, 36 
Royal Geographical Society, 51 
Royal Mail Pendant, 46, 47 
Royal Marines, 25-6 

Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
50 

Royal Naval Reserve, 36 
Royal Navy, 3, 21-7 
Royal Niger Company, 38 
Royal Observer Corps, 33 
Royal Standard, 6-10, 109-111 
Royal Welsh Yacht Club, 36 
Royal Yacht Squadron, 22 
Rumania, 84-6 
Russia, 86-7 

Saar Republic, 82 

Saint Andrew’s Cross, 14-17 38 39 
54, 55, 111 ’ * ’ 

Saint George's Cross, 14-15, 17, 21 
24, 40. 48, 49, 72, 107 
Saint Helena, 68, 70 
Saint Lucia, 70 

Saint Patrick’s Cross, 16-18, 20, 39 , 

Saint Vincent, 69, 70 
Salvation Army, 107 
San Domingo (Hayti), 99 
Sarawak, 64 
Sark, 18 

Saskatchewan, 53, 55 
Saudi Arabia, 88 
Saxon White Horse banner, 1 
Scandinavian Airlines System. 35 
Scotland, 8, 9, 14, 15, 19 
Scottish Home Department Fisheries 
Division, 46, 47 
Scott's Sledge flag. 101 
Sea Cadet Corps, 25 
Second County of London (Westmin¬ 
ster Dragoons), 29 
Selangor, 63, 65 
Serbia, 84 
Seychelles, 67, 68 

Shaw Savill and Albion Co. Ltd., 40, 
58 

Siam, sec Thailand 
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Sierra Leone. 67. 68 
Singapore, 64 
Solomon Islands. 66 
Somaliland, 68 

South Africa. Governor General s flag. 
44 

South Africa. Union of. 58-60 
South Australia, 57. 58 
South Carolina. 72. 73. 77. 78 
Southern Cross, flag of Southern 
American States, 74-5 
Southern Rhodesia, 67 
Spain, 72, 83 
Stars and Bars flag, 74 
Stars and Stripes flag. 73-5, 92, 100 
Storm cones, 105 
Straits Settlements, 64 
Sudan,93 
Sweden, 72, 80 
Swiss Air Lines, 34-5 
Switzerland, 84, 106 
Syria. 89 

Tanganyika, 68 
Tasmania, 57, 58 
Tennessee, 76, 77 
Texas, 77, 78 
Thailand, 92 
Thames Conservancy, 49 
Tibet, 90 

Tonga Protectorate, 66-7 

Trans-Canada Air-Lines, 34 

Transport, Ministry of, 46, 47 

Transvaal, 59 

Tree of Liberty flag, 72 

Trenganu, 63, 65 

Trinidad and Tobago, 69, 71 

Trinity House flags, 48 

Trucial Coast, 62 

Tunis, 93, 94 

Turkey, 86 

Turks and Caicos Islands, 69, 70 
Uganda, 68 

Ukrainian Socialist Republic, 87 
Union Castle Line, 39 


Union flag, xi, 3, 16-20, 23-5, 111 
in the Empire, 52 
flown by Colonial Governors, 61 
Union Jack, see Union Flag 
Union Sulphur Co., 78 
United Nations Organization, 108 
United States, 72-8 
Army flags, 76 
Jack (Union flag), 75 
Navy flags, 75-6 
President's Standard, 75 
Uruguay, 98-9 

Vatican City, 106-7 
Venezuela, 97, 98 
Vickcrs-Armstrong. 42 
Victoria, 56, 57 
Victoria, Queen, Standard, 9 
Vietnam, 92 

Viking Raven flag, 1. 72 

Wales, Prince of, Standard, 12 
Wales, Red Dragon flag of, 18-19, 111 
Washington, George, Coat of Arms, 
73, 78 

Wells, H. G., World flag of, 107 
Welsh Regiment. 29 
Western Australia, 57, 58 
Western Pacific, High Commissioner's 
badge, 66 

Western Samoa, 57, 58 
Westminster Abbey, 6, 50, 111 
Westminster Dragoons, 29 
White Ensign, 22-3, 25, 38 
White Star "Line, 39 
White Russia, 87 

William and Mary. Standards, 8-9 
Windsor, Duke of, Standard, 12 
Windward Islands, 69, 70 
Wyoming, 77, 78 

Yemen, 88 
Yugoslavia, 84, 85 
Yukon, 54, 55 

Zanzibar, 68, 70 
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